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The Italian Cavalry in the 
World War 


By Cotonen Luter Brioio, Cavalry 


T the outbreak of hostilities between Italy and the Austro-Hungarian 
“mpire the Italian cavalry was composed of thirty regiments; the 
first ten and the 27th and 28th were lancers ana the rest light 

cavalry. In addition, there were ten separate groups* of light cavalry 
(consisting of two squadrons each), which had been organized late in 
1914 and early in 1915, and which, in the course of mobilization, were 
attached to the existing regiments. Fourteen of the thirty regiments, 
including the separate groups above mentioned, were assigned to the large 
infantry commands. Subsequently the separate groups were dismounted 
to supply horses to the rapidly developing artillery. Only one of the 
groups functioned intact throughout the war, and this was composed of 
Sardinian cavalry that operated in Albania. 
The remaining sixteen regiments were consolidated into four divi- 
sions of cavalry, each one having the following composition : 
Four regiments of cavalry, 
One battalion of bersaglierit cyclists, 
One group of artillery (of 2 batteries), 
Detachments of engineers and signal corps, 
One section of Royal Carabineers (mounted) for duty as 
military police, 
Services of supply. 
*The group corresponds to our squadron or battalion, the squadron to our troop. 
+The infantry of the Italian army has in addition to the regular line regiments 
several special corps such as the alpini, the granatieri and the bersaglieri. The latter 
was formed in 1836 by Captain della Marmora of the Guard Regiment of the Sar- 
dinian Army. It was lightly equipped and armed and was specially trained to fast 
marching, quick manuever and. rapid attack—a radical departure from the infantry 
tactics of that time. During the World War many bersaglieri regiments were mounted 
on bicycles and this means of transportation proved so effective that it has been ex- 
tended to the entire corps which now consists of twelve regiments. 
Bersagliert troops are readily recognized by their characteristic head dress, a 
large, thick plumage of cock feathers on the right side of the hat. 
The incorporation of the bersaglieri with the other mobile arm, the cavalry, to 


form the new unit called the corpo celere, has made possible a large and new employ- 
ment of the corps in the fied of strategy and of tactics. 
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Each regiment of cavalry was formed of five squadrons. Each squad- 
ron consisted of four platoons and each platoon included, in addition to 
its troopers, a squad of cyclists. These cyclists could, when necessary, be 
grouped together and be operated as a unit under the command of a 
subaltern. 

The number of machine guns issued to the units mobilized at the 
beginning of hostilities was quite modest. For its sixteen regiments 
formed into divisions, the cavalry had only an allotment of one section 
per regiment, each section having two guns. In the early part of the 
war the machine gun sections were distributed to all the regiments, but 
they were later reformed into machine gun squadrons of two guns each. 
In addition, the nuclei of cyclists were allowed two machine guns to each 
unit, and each regiment had a field officer designated to command the 
eyelist squads of the regiment should need arise for their employment 
as a unit. 

With this brief outline of the organic composition of the Italian 
cavalry as it existed when its squadrons first took the field, let us consider 
the general action of the four subsequent years when the cavalry fought 
side by side with the other arms and corps of the army. 

It is recalled with pride that the motto of the old Genoa regiment, 
**Soit a pied, soit a cheval, mon honneur est sans égal’’, was adopted by 
the cavalry as a whole to signify its courage and willingness to sacrifice, 
and the splendid new laurels it achieved in the World War thus added 
to the ancient and glorious standard of the Yellow Dragoons. 

On May 24, 1915, mobilization was completed. The Italian. Army 
then operated defensively along the wide Alpine front with two armies 
and a separate army corps; and offensively between the Tagliamento and 
the Isonzo rivers* with two other armies that, traversing the plain, dashed 
against the strongly and skillfully constructed fortifications of the enemy. 
Thus on the one front stood that colossal barrier, the vast and impene- 
trable sector of the Alps; and on the other, the no less formidable one 
of the mountains and heights of the Isonzo. Both were firmly held by 
hostile troops already skilled in methods of modern warfare—particularly 
of position warfare—troops loyal to the Central Empire, full of animosity 
toward Italy, strongly armed and well supplied with weapons and mate- 
rials of all kinds. 

Against such obstacles the advance of the Italian army was checked 
at the outset. The Allied front since 1914 had gradually stretched across 
Europe until now it reached from the North Sea to the Dardanelles. At 
the beginning Italy could neither see nor instigate any opportunity for 
maneuver, but was forced to carry on instead the exhausting seige, tena- 
ciously and continuously; dashing her armies against the Cyclopian forti- 


*See Map, Plate I. 
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fications that raised their menace from the crest of the Alps down to 
the war-torn sea at Triest. 

Eleven battles the Italian army fought furiously on the Carso to 
break that front, and gradually, but at the cost of a fabulous sacrifice of 
blood, the road was opened leading to the heart of the enemy concen- 
trations. 

Then came the Austrian counter-thrust, and in October, 1917, the 
clash at Caporetto. Fortune favored the hostile arms and the Italian 
forces slowly withdrew to the line of the Piave, forced to leave a large 
portion of the national territory in the hands of the enemy. 

But on the Piave the Italian arms, supported by the indomitable will 
of a whole people, the legend and pride of a whole race, held in check 
the Imperial Army. During an entire winter they endured misfortune 
with desperate fortitude, opposed the enemy with the flower of their 
youth and with the wrath of their arms; there the renewed and invigo- 
rated troops of the nation sowed the seed that was to ripen into victory ; 
there in the mortal duel of June, 1918, the last desperate Austrian thrust, 
they reversed the enemy advantage and sounded the keynote that was 
to prologue the imperishable story of Vittorio Veneto; and there on the 
anniversary of the disaster at Caporetto, Italy finally broke forever the 
menace of the enemy and began her august march toward her brilliant 
destiny. 

During the long interval between May, 1915, and October, 1917, the 
Italian cavalry rarely found opportunity to try its strength according 
to its training and the tasks for which it had been especially fitted. Never- 
theless, it contributed to the success of the struggle both by offering many 
of its eager officers to the service of other arms and corps and by dis- 
mounting certain of its regiments and sending them by the side of the 
heroic infantry into the bloody trenches of the Carso. Anxiously it 
awaited the turn of events that would take the battle into the open and 
with it bring back the necessity for the dash and shock of mounted 
squadrons. 

During the Austrian offensive in the Trentino—May, 1916—the eav- 
alry, notably the mounted machine gun sections, found some employment 
suited to its normal role, but these missions were sporadic and unprodue- 
tive of those brilliant results which the whole cavalry so eagerly desires. 
And this because of the nature of the terrain and because of the fact 
that the Italian counter-offensive soon ran against the strongly fortified 
positions on the heights where the enemy, having been pushed back, had 
entrenched himself. 

After these minor encounters of the first days of the war a propitious 
circumstance arose in the course of the battle of Gorizia for the useful 
employment of the cavalry. 

The battle of Gorizia was fought in the basin of the city of Gorizia 
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on a stretch of the front between the Podgora and Mount Fortin. Our 
army again sallied forth to break the Austrian line, penetrated it, widened 
the breach and vigérously carried the battle to the natural fortifications 
of the heights. 

Success now being visualized, the Italian High Command _ issued 
orders for the assembling at San Lorenzo di Massa of a group of truppe 
celeri, to be held in readiness for orders from the 12th Division, which 
was operating in that sector. This group was composed of the entire 
regiment of Udine Light Cavalry (five squadrons) ; of one squadron each 
of the Piacenza and Catania regiments; two squadrons each of the Yodi, 
Foggia and Lucca; three squadrons of the Royal Piedmont; two squad- 
rons of Royal Carabineers, mounted; the 5th and 8th battalions of cyclists; 
two sections of auto-carried machine guns; and one battery of mountain 
artillery. 

On the evening of August 8, a company of engineer pontoon troops 
prepared the passage of the Isonzo, near Villa Fausta, and in the early 
hours of August 9, six squadrons crossed the river at Luecinico, their 
missions being the occupation of Gorizia and the unremitting pursuit of 
the enemy. In the morning of the same day the rest of the truppe celeri 
detachment followed, crossing the river and throwing itself against the 
city. In this struggle the squadrons of cavalry came to a hand-to-hand 
encounter. The action of the Udine Light Cavalry was particularly inten- 
sive. Quickly surmounting the obstacle of the river, they soon closed with 
the enemy rear guard. Operating from then on in a zone violently swept 
by Austrian artillery, they charged and pursued the enemy and carried 
the position. They took, in addition, the village of Merna, where, in pre- 
viously reconnoitered positions of the new line of defense, the bulk of 
the Austrian rear guard had been posted to impede our advance by heavy 
machine gun fire. But the ‘‘white-green’’ light cavalry did not hesitate. 
When reconnaissance disclosed the impossibility of maneuver the regi- 
ment, with its standard at the head, charged the Austrians frontally. 


The charge quickly broke up into minor combats too detailed for 
this narrative. Memorable, however, is the courage of one officer who 
captured a section of Austrian machine guns at the point of the saber. 
Then dismounting, he forced a prisoner to show him the operation of that 
type of Austrian gun and turned it immediately against the remaining 
enemy groups. 

The courageous conduct of the squadrons engaged in this great ordeal 
was best expressed by His Excellency the Marshal of Italy, Gaetano 
Giardino, one of Italy’s most illustrious commanders. Recalling to mind 
an unforgettable picture of the battle of Gorizia—a horse and trooper 
lying dead, hopelessly enmeshed in a thick mass of barbed-wire entangle- 
ment—he said: ‘‘It is a glorious illustration of the humanly insuperable 
limit of an arm.’’ For its notable record at Gorizia the Udine Light 
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Cavalry had its standard decorated with the bronze medal for military 
valor. 

The squadrons engaged in the battle of Gorizia thus penetrated 
into the line of fortifications, which from their position may properly be 
called the second system of Austrian defense of that bridgehead. Here 
the thick wire protecting the positions of the Vertoyba and the Vertoibizza 
rendered further mounted action impossible. The exact moment for the 
employment of the cavalry had been caught and now the infantry took 
up the assault with courage and determination. 

Then recommenced for the Italian cavalry the period of exasperated 
waiting, of enthusiastic hope and of indefatigable preparation. Now the 
rugged sector of the Carso and the formidable zone of the mountains 
continued to demand new and greater sacrifices of the nation; each 
recurring battle surpassed its predecessor in intensity and terrible gran- 
deur; more powerful weapons and masses of combatants stronger and 
more numerous were sent to the field of battle. 

During this time our cavalry, denied mounted combat by position war- 
fare, contributed unceasingly to the sacrifices demanded by the trenches. 
The four cavalry divisions and eight of the sixteen non-divisional regi- 
ments were completely dismounted and occupied important sectors in 
the Carso. 

Among the feats of arms taken part in, when the dismounted cav- 
alry fought side by side with the valorous infantry, the Novara Lancers 
distinguished themselves in July, 1916, at Monte Cosich; and the Genoa 
regiment, its five squadrons augmented by one of the Royal Piedmont, 
assisted in the capture of a formidable stronghold of the Austrian defense 
near Doberdo. In recognition of gallant behavior in. this engagement— 
the assault on Hill 144 in September, 1916—the standard of the Genoa 
Cavalry was decorated with the silver medal for military glory. 

After the winter of 1916 the non-divisional regiments, by good for- 
tune, were again mounted. But at this time all the activities of the Italian 
army were being concentrated on the great battles in an attempt to break 
the enemy Carsican line, which, because of the Russian debacle, had been 
strengthened by Austrian forces formerly held in the Carpathia. 

Although the Italians made suécessive gains, finally capturing the 
great plateau of the Bainsizza, an occasion for the useful employment of 
the cavalry did not arise. Then, after the long suspense of waiting, the 
hour struck at Caporetto in the sad October of 1917. By a fatal inversion 
of fate this opportunity, so long hoped for by the cavalry, came about 
directly from the misfortune of the country. The Italian squadrons, 
together with battalions of bersaglieri cyclists and the heroic troops of 
the covering forces, were called upon to oppose the adverse fortunes which 
fell upon the national arms. 

The launching of the great Austro-German offensive, which took the 
name of the enemy success at Caporetto, caused the fronts of the Second 
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and Third Armies to break. The regiments of cavalry were called upon 
to cover this withdrawal, first in the plain between the Isonzo and the 
Tagliamento, and later between the Tagliamento and the Piave. 


‘‘Boots and Saddles’’ sounded in the hour of suffering found the 
squadrons ready for the great test. With silent courage they responded 
to the urgent command of the country and once more added history to 
the centuries-old military tradition of our cavalry arm. The many exploits 
performed by the cavalry during the operations of the withdrawal are 
equally brilliant and dear to memory, but as the brevity of this article 
precludes a complete enumeration and description, only some of the most 
striking of the episodes, those relating especially to cavalry action, will 
be spoken of. 

Thus in the encounter of Stupizza on October 25, 1917, a detachment 
of Alessandria Light Cavalry charged enemy machine guns in position; 
the feat of arms of Beivars, October 28, 1917, in which one squadron of 
the Saluzzo Light Cavalry charged and routed detachments of Austrian 
infantry. There is the incident at the military bridge over the Piave at 
Tezze, where, on November 6, one squadron of the Royal Piedmont, 
assigned to its protection, dismounted and for a long time sustained 
intense hostile attacks. Then disengaging itself and remounting, the 
squadron, completely surrounded, charged with such force that they sue- 
ceeded not only in breaking through but also in crossing the bridge after 
the fuse had already been lighted for its demolition. 

Finally, to the credit of the whole cavalry, is recalled the resplendent 
heroism of the 1st Cavalry Division, comprised of the Rome and Monfer- 
rato regiments (1st Brigade), and the Genoa and Novara (2nd Brigade). 
On the morning of October 29, the First Cavalry Division received orders 
to protect the right wing of the Second Army, in its withdrawal from the 
Isonzo to the Tagliamento, by occupying the line Lumignaeceo—Pozzuolo 
del Friuli—Pasian Schiavonesco. One battalion of bersaglierie cyclists 
was assigned to the division. 

The 1st Brigade gained contact with the enemy at the bridge at 
Lavia, near Pasian Schiavonesco, and dismounted all excepting two squad- 
rons of the Monferratd regiment. Here they fought until evening, when 
they were obliged to withdraw to keep from being completely cut off. 
Then the leader of the two mounted squadrons made a wide turning 
movement and ordered the charge. This was executed, with the standard 
at the head, across a stretch of ground formerly used by the Austrians 
as a hand-grenade training area and on which there were still large stores 
of those explosives. At the very moment when the two squadrons began 
the charge an enemy grenade fell squarely in the middle of these hand- 
bomb deposits. The depot jumped into the air and the resuitant explosion 
brought heavy losses of men and horses to the detachment of squadrons. 
3ut the leader, rallying his surviving men in the open, led them against 
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a group of Austrians, who were occupying one of our abandoned barri- 
eades. The intrepid leader, leaping the obstacle, crashed upon the enemy 
machine guns, and though he sustained new and more painful losses, he 
was able by this means to divert the attention of the enemy until the 
dismounted elements of the squadrons could regain their horses. 

About the same time the 2nd Brigade, directed against Pozzuolo del 
Friuli, encountered and routed enemy detachments, occupied the town, 
barricaded itself and stopped the mass of the Austrian column at the 
gates to the town. 

But on October 30 the enemy began a general offensive, which, because 
of the continuous influx of enemy reserves, assumed increasingly menac- 
ing proportions. The dismounted troopers of the Novara and Genoa regi- 
ments, together with detachments of the Bergamo brigade of infantry, 
fought strenuously until afternoon on the barricaded outskirts of the 
town; meanwhile the mounted squadrons protected the flanks by charging 
numerous machine guns and thus arrested the progress of the enemy 
enveloping movement until late afternoon. The 2nd Brigade, now reduced 
to half strength and with its ammunition supply about exhausted, re- 
mounted its decimated squadrons. Charging, and in hand-to-hand combat, 
they tried to open up a path, but were stopped by the intense and deadly 
fire of the machine guns which swarmed everywhere. The survivors ral- 
lied themselves, charged again and finally, at a very grave sacrifice, they 
broke through the terrible cordon. On the other side of the obstacle they 
reformed their ranks to prepare for a return encounter, one that across 
the open plains was to give them no surcease, no rest. 

The daring shown by the heroic cavalrymen of the 2nd Brigade is 
typified by the noble deeds of Captain Laiolo, to whose memory the gold 
medal for military valor was awarded. 

In the eastern part of the town Captain Laiolo, with his dismounted 
squadron, had defended for the whole day two barricades. Against these 
the enemy fire had been especially directed. In the evening the enemy 
forces surrounded the town and increasing pressure necessitated a with- 
drawal from the hopeless fight. The situation was threatening, the town 
was hard pressed on all sides, ammunition was running low, the losses 
had been prodigious and the salvation of the defense now lay in re-estab- 
lishing a line further in the rear. Obeying the orders he received to 
abandon his position, Captain Laiolo mounted his troops and led them 
toward the gate of Pozzuolo, to the one passage the enemy had not yet 
completely blocked. Immediately the enemy being freed from the oppos- 
ing resistance of the barricade, advanced boldly and threateningly. This 
fact decided the intrepid leader to move his men out at the gallop. Then 
the enemy pursued him hotly, not only with fire and saber but with scorn 
and derision for running away. The proud spirit of this cavalry officer 
could not endure such taunts. In an impetuous outburst of grief and 
sublime wrath he cried out: ‘‘Genoa cavalry may withdraw, but it never 
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runs!’’ Then turning the inspiration of his words into command, he 
faced his dragoons and ealled out: ‘‘Young men, Genoa speaks! The 4th 
Squadron never runs! It presses the helmet to its head and charges!’’ 
Then reining up and turning sharply with the ery of ‘‘Savoy!’’ he 
charged impetuously at the head of his squadron, falling from many 
wounds to die along with two of his gallant officers and almost all of his 
brave men. 

The retiring movement of the Italian army was at length brought to 
a halt; the improvised line of defense on the Piave was stabilized; and 
the entire cavalry corps was withdrawn from the theatre of war and sent 
to the rear to be reorganized and reconstituted in men, material and 


horses. 


The gigantic battle of June in which the entire forces of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire were amassed in a final effort to break the Italian 
front, found the cavalry again ready for the supreme test, and its regi- 
ments returned to fight by the side of the heroic infantry and the other 


corps of the army. 

But again in this battle there existed no possibility of maneuver, and 
the combats fought offered no opportunity for the characteristic employ- 
ment of the cavalry arm. Of this fight, therefore, only three examples 
of cavalry action will be spoken of, actions singled out from among the 
innumerable episodes of individual and collective valor. 

On the 19th of June, 1918, one squadron of the Royal Piedmont, in 
urder to stop a sudden enemy infiltration toward the line of the river 
Peolo, made an assault that succeeded in turning back the most advanced 
points of the Austrian thrust, which, in this locality, had penetrated very 
deeply. Near Monastier the threatening advance of the enemy was held 
by the brilliant action of the Victor Emanuel II, together with a squad- 
ron of the Milan and one of the Royal Piedmont. With successful charges 
and dismounted action they gave the hard-pressed infantry time to occupy 
the line of Fosso Palumbo which in the course of the previous combat in 
the open had been abandoned. On the 13th of June, under intense artil- 
lery and machine-gun fire, one squadron of the Florence Lancers entered 
at the gallop into the town of Giavera, overcame the Austrian troops col- 
lected there, made prisoners, and thus rendered the town easy of access 
to the infantry, which then reoccupied it. 

Further combats and charges of minor importance were engaged in 
toward the end of June by other groups on the Piave Vecchio; but the 
battle had almost reached its epilogue, the enemy was everywhere driven 
back and the Austro-Hungarian offensive which had hoped to effect the 
destruction of Italy had signally failed. 

Save for sporadic actions of the infantry made to strengthen the line 
both in the mountainous sections and on the plain, the burning ordeal 
that for more than a week had endured from Stelvio to the sea died down 
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and a period of watehful expectancy set in. The cavalry was withdrawn 
behind the lines to undergo intensive preparation and refurnishing. The 
whole army was reorganized and made ready, for with the Italian victory 
of June the tide had turned. Italy could now dictate the course of opera- 
tions, and the hour was not far distant when the reward for the valor 
and sacrifice on the banks of the sacred Piave would be forthcoming; 
when freed and released in the splendor of new achievements the nation 
would march to victory. 

The summer and almost the entire autumn passed. At last on the 
very day of the anniversary of Caporetto our army again took the initia- 
tive in the war and began its decisive venture by attacking the enemy 
on the whole front. 

After hot fighting the infantry gained the left bank of the Piave and 
advanced against the heavily armed enemy positions, forcing them to give 
way at many points. The way was now cleared for maneuver and for war 
of movement. Through the gap opened up in the enemy line the cavalry 
squadrons galloped on to victory, performing the noble deeds and enth- 
isastic sacrifices that in good or bad fortune result from the warlike 
virtues of Italy’s cavalrymen. 

The cavalry and the bersaglieri cyclists, united here in the same task 
of advance guard and pursuit, presaged the formation of the corpi celeri 
of today. Flinging themselves through the breaches, they fell upon the 
more distant echelons of the enemy and threatened the rear and flanks 
of the first line that still clung tenaciously to the defense of the initial 


position. Through the ever-widening openings the masses of the divisions 
of maneuver followed and forced the complete withdrawal of the enemy. 
In a few days his entire army was definitely beaten. 


The cavalry then set about to prevent the enemy from reforming. 
Furiously it threw itself against the units of the rear guard, against the 
formations in reserve and on columns in march. It carried confusion 
everywhere and finally succeeded in turning the enemy withdrawal into 
a rout. Of this engagement, too, only the record of certain episodes can 
be detailed here. 

The 2nd Cavalry Brigade broke through the enemy barricade on the 
Piachetti road and immediately charged, capturing men and machine 
guns. One squadron of the Savoy regiment of the Third Cavalry Division 
met with resistance near Rovaredo on the plain along the Brentella Canal. 
It dashed across an open field at the gallop under the heavy fire of 
machine guns, charged a company drawn up near the cemetery of San 
Martino and captured machine guns and men. 

Even more characteristic was the action of the Saluzzo regiment 
against an enemy column of infantry and artillery in the vicinity of San 
Antonio on the River Moduna. On the morning of the second of November 
the Saluzzo regiment, which formed part of the Third Cavalry Division, 
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was marching along the Tausiano roadway to gain and force the Pizano 
bridge. To the regiment was assigned a battery of horse artillery. When 
a short distance from the town of Istrage a strong enemy column of one 
battalion and one section of artillery was sighted. This force immediately 
deployed and opened fire with machine guns and field pieces. One squad- 
ron of the Saluzzo regiment dismounted to neutralize the enemy fire 
with the rifle fire of the squadron and with one section of machine guns. 
Then while two squadrons were galloping around the enemy position, 
enveloping them in flank, two other squadrons hurled themselves reso- 
lutely at the charge with the standards at the head. And though the 
ground to be crossed was completely covered by enemy fire the horsemen 
and the colors reached the companies and their field pieces, attacked them 
with the saber and soon brought about their surrender. About 200 sabers 
made up the charging force and they captured 20 prisoners, two 105 mm. 
guns with caissons and horses and six machine guns. 

For this action a silver medal for military valor was awarded the 
standard of the Saluzzo regiment. And the regiments Milan and Victor 
Emmanuel II by their conduct both in the days of June and during the 
advance of October and November, 1918, won the bronze medal for mili- 
tary valor. Another bronze medal was awarded to the Florence Lancers 
and another to the Aosta regiment which by its promptness prevented the 
destruction of the bridge at Latisana, and which charged and carried at 
Corgnilo the last defense of the enemy. The same medal was also awarded 
to the Mantua and Vercelli regiments. 


To this brief account of the combats fought by the Italian cavalry 
on the Italian front must be added a word of those fought by the squad- 
rons in Albania, Macedonia and in France. 


Because of the results attained and because its exemplifies a charac- 
teristic employment of the arm, special attention is merited by the action 
of the column of Italian cavalry in Albania, which, under the command 
of Lieutenant Colonel Bonati, turned the flank of the Austrian position 
at Malackastra* on August 7, 1918. 


The column, composed of four squadrons of the Catania regiment, 
two squadrons of the Palermo, the Sardinian squadron and two sections 
of machine guns, mounted, was directed against the retreating enemy in 
the direction of Fierio and the bridge at Metali. 

On the night of the sixth of August the squadron crossed the River 
Vioussa at Poro and, working through a wooded zone, was progressing 
toward the base of the Malackastra heights. The enemy completely domi- 
nated the open, underlying plain of this town, partially by actual oceupa- 
tion and partially by surveillance from observation points and by small 
reconnaissance detachments. 


*Piate. ii. 
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Plate II. Central and Southern Albania 


It had been planned to cross this plain under cover of darkness, but 
unforseen difficulties occurred during the passage of the wooded tract, 
so that the edge of the open stretch was not reached until dawn. The 
situation was rendered increasingly critical because of the unusual bright- 
ness of the morning, which allowed the enemy a greater field of visibility. 


The boldness of the commander decided the fates in his favor. Hav- 
ing determined to carry at any cost the objective assigned to him, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Bonati at the head of the squadrons ordered the gallop 
toward the Austrian positions. The Austrians, not being able to conceive 
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of any such audacity, mistook our cavalrymen for those of the Albanian 


bands in their service. 

Toward seven o’clock in the morning the entire column had crossed 
the plain and was moving resolutely down the Fieri road. A half hour 
later they came upon an enemy aviation field. Not hesitating, the entire 
column, preceded by the squadron in advance guard, burst upon the field 
and put to flight the service personnel. They captured four airplanes, 
seven officers and eighty-five men, and of the three airplanes in flight 
one was captured when it returned to the ground, another was brought 
down and the third succeeded in making its escape. 


Conscious that success lay only in rapidity and in surprise, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Bonati started the prisoners under escort toward the 
Vojusa River, detached the 2nd and 4th Squadrons of Palermo and the 
5th Catania against Fieri. 

The first detachment overcame by shock action enemy detachments 
and convoys encountered along the road and in position near the bridge 
where they were interposing strong resistance. 


The second detachment reached Fieri and, penetrating into the town, 
charged the opposing troops and captured the commander of the 49th 
Austrian Brigade and many of his soldiers. 

At last the enemy recovered from his surprise and organized a first 
defense. Then when reenforcements had arrived it took the offensive in 
a hand-to-hand encounter. Colonel Bonati then used the squadrons held 
in support and, dismounting his troops, sought to break the now con- 
solidated enemy line. But the danger of envelopment and the fact that 
his objectives had already been attained decided him to mount up and 
return. When, on the return march, the aviation field was reached, the 
hangars, airplanes and all material not transportable were set on fire. 


The brilliant results attained by the Italian cavalry in this action 
against Fieri were augmented when the Austrian commanders of the 
forces engaged decided upon the complete evacuation of the sector, and 
with its abandonment they left thirteen field guns and many other mate- 
rials of war. 


For the deeds at Fieri and for various other actions engaged in by 
the detachment of Italian cavalry in Albania a silver medal for military 
valor was awarded to the standard of the Catania regiment and to the 
guidon of the Sardinian squadron; and a bronze medal was conferred 
on the Palermo regiment. 


Thus, briefly, as space and the nature of this article dictates, is the 
story of the employment of the Italian Cavalry in the World War. In 
the course of the narrative only the more important actions have been 
noted, those wherein part was taken by the Italian squadrons. Thus it 
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has not been possible to enumerate all the many examples of valor and 
fine courage shown by the Italian cavalry in the series of events that 
culminated in the victory of Vittorio Veneto. The roll of brave men who 
died for the country and the roll of her valiant sons who through four 
years of ceaseless struggle contributed generously of their blood, their 
treasure, and their personal happiness, is, in truth, the roll of the nation 
itself. 

As a testimonial to the daring and the loyalty with which the Italian 
cavalry held its post of combat to the very end of the Great War this 
brief article may be fittingly concluded with the story of the Paradiso 
crossroad. 

It was November 4, 1918, and lacked a few minutes of the hour of 
the Armistice of Villa Giusti. A column of cavalry and bersaglieri, com- 
posed of the Aquila Light Cavalry and the 8th Bersaglieri, had been sent 
forward on the Paradiso road as advance guard for the 23d Bersaglieri 
Division. Along the march they encountered obstinate enemy rear guards 
which at every ditch at every bank, and every village impeded the advance. 

And during all this time they knew that at 3 o’clock the signal to 
cease firing would be given on the whole front, that from the Alps to the 
sea the trumpets of both armies would sound the halt of the war, the 
rebirth of the nation and the reconquest of life. 


They were not twenty years of age, the heroes of Paradiso who offered 
the sacrifice of their youth that the victory of the nation might reach 
the utmost limit. Among them two young cavalry officers just turned 
nineteen, Lieutenants Augusto Piersanti and Achille Balsamo of the 
Aquila Light Cavalry and the eighteen-year-old Lieutenant Alberto Riv 
di Villasanta of the 8th Bersaglieri were destined to meet their death in 


this hour. 

About one o’clock the column of cavalry and bersaglieri reached the 
river Stella where they found the bridge destroyed and the left bank 
oceupied by enemy machine guns. This obstacle delayed the march of the 
advance guard for it was necessary to stop to search for material to 
restore the bridge—the bridge must be repaired and the pursuit continued. 

And in a little more than an hour—the Armistice! Feverishly the 
advance guard worked to repair the crossing under the constant fire of 
the enemy from the opposite bank. At length the advance guard got 
across and drove the enemy back to the village of Ariis. After a de- 
termined fight this place was taken, along with numerous machine guns 
and prisoners. 

Again the gallop on the long, white road in pursuit of the enemy 
rear guard now defending itself more closely and more desperately. 

It is two o’elock. Would it not suffice to ease up a a little on this 
impetuousness and dash, to allow a respite to the tired troopers, to make 
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use of all the usual delays, to allow time for this final hour to slip forever 
into history? But that would be to allow the fullest expression of victory 
to escape at the last moment. It would destroy the spirit of this final 
impetuous rush, which though conquering only little terrain, is worth 
much in the more extended and exalted horizons of morale. 


This is the thought of the troopers at Paradiso, this their secret 
soul. This is the fervor which excites them; this is the final call of duty 
which they hear. At once it is translated into burning reality. 


After further losses the crossroad at Paradiso was reached. The 
impossibility of overcoming it was considered. Thick hedges of machine 
guns encircled it and swept the roads without pause and without pity, 
bringing to a new halt the determined advanced guard. 


Now there lacked but a few minutes before the end of the war. In 
this brief space of time remaining the grandeur and poetry of sacrifice 
burned up brightly, illuminating the divine exaltation of the heroes who 
saw nothing but their duty, who banished all thought of wavering, who 
decided at once on the final assault. 


A guest of wind sweeps the road. The bullets crack close under 
the hoofs of the horses. They stamp, quiver, neigh, and at the word of 
command, urged on by the spurs of the troopers, again move out at the 
gallop. 

The bersagliert and the cavalry charge together. The enemy fire 
eats all down—horses and men—but fails to stop the impetuous charge. 
The crossroad is reached, the objective is gained. Above the moans of 
the dying, in the epic vastness of the scene, sound loud and clear the 
signals which mark the end of the war. 


‘Let us kneel down,’’ our great soldier-poet Gabriel D’Annunzio 
speaks in behalf of these last heroes, ‘‘Let us exalt these dead. The last 
shall be first, the last shall lead us. They are our chieftians of today. 
They are our leaders of tomorrow. They are the guardians of our glory. 
A nation from such heroes sprung can look upon the future as a field 
reserved for her sowing. Who shall triumph over her virtue and her youth?’’ 

ITALIAN CAVALRY IN THE WORLD WAR 
TABLE OF CAPTURES 

Divisions and Machine Wagons § Field 
Attached Regiments Cannon Guns Rifles Prisoners Animals Vehicles Kitchens 
1st Division 192 103 8,533 10,000 1,696 275 65 
2d Division 70 158 1,000 14,695 87 200 10 
3d Division 64 65 1,766 1,500 1,310 29 
4th Division 152 344 20,334 15,289 821 26 
Florence Lancers ........ 8 800 30 ad 


Alessandria Cavalry..... ..... hid 24,000 


31,633 66,284 3,944 1,221 130 
In this table only the prisoners and materiel captured by the regiments of the four 
divisions of cavalry are ineluded. 














The Birth of Pegasus 


A painting by Guilio Aristide Sartorio dedicated to 
The Italian Cavalry 


of the modern Italian School, created this most recent work as a 

tribute to the Italian Cavalry. During the war, Sartorio, a cavalry 
officer, was on reconnaissance near Podgora when his patrol was dispersed 
by superior hostile attack. Sartorio continued alone on his mission. On 
his return he found the way blocked by the enemy. In an attempt to 
break through he charged mounted, but his horse fell, riddled with bullets, 
and Sartorio himself was badly wounded and was taken a prisoner of war. 


Cn: ARISTIDE SARTORIO, one of the most illustrious painters 


For the painting reproduced opposite, Sartorio chose his subject 
from the field of mythology, the Birth of Pegasus, the first appearance 
of the horse among men. With this epic he has interwoven the splendor 
and nobility of the Italian cavalry. There are two distinct groups in the 
painting, the Pegasus group of the mythological characters present at the 
creation of the horse, and the group represented by the three nudes at 
the left: the foree and power of the new life, culminating in the figure 
of childhood, which represents the eternal recreation of life. 


To the Pegasus group belong the figures of the three Gorgons; Stheno, 
representing violence; Euryale, the avoidance of all duty, and Medusa, 
the dominant one. Perseus, son of Jupiter, and Diana, on the wings of 
Mercury and using the shield of Minerva as a mirror, slays these serpent- 
headed sisters of the Three Graces. From the blood of the Gorgons springs 
Pegasus, the first horse. 


Sartorio depicts in this beautiful version of the Greek myth the long, 
hateful struggle in the trenches, represented by the Gorgons, who turned 
to stone all who dared to gaze upon them. Italy, personified by the tall, 
lithe body of Perseus, strikes aside the hostile ramparts and releases the 
Cavalry to reap the fruits of victory on the plains of Vittorio Veneto— 
Pegasus leaps into being, alive, palpitating, quivering, galloping against 
the enemy! 





The Italian Cavalry Through 


~“ ) 
the Centuries 
3v Masgor Arturo KEuuNer, Savoy Cavalry 


‘*Soit a pied, soit a cheval, mon honneur est san égal.’’ 


O the ‘‘glory that was Rome’’ the cavalry had added its share of 

bravery and daring exploits. But with the breaking up of Roman 

unity and in the vicissitudes of the subsequent centuries each city 
or small state in Italy maintained its own fighting forces. The history 
of the cavalry of modern Italy is, in great part, the history of the House 
of Savoy, from which have come the rulers of the new Italian State. 

In early days the nobles of Savoy and Piedmont furnished to the 
Counts of Savoy the Savoy Squadron, which consisted of companies of 
noblemen followed by cross-bow men and archers. The horsemen who bore 
the insignia of the squadron were called ‘‘white cornets’’, and each com- 
pany had its own insignia with the arms and crest of the feudal estate 
which it served. 

Under Emanuel Filibert (Duke of Savoy from 1553-1580) the cav- 
alry freed itself from the feudal system, and between 1567 and 1571 
became a national cavalry composed of units of militia permanently 
organized. It is interesting to remember that in 1572, the Duke prescribed 


that all persons who formed part of his armed forces should wear a blue 
scarf: and today, after three and a half centuries, the Italian officer 
when in dress uniform puts on this symbol of service under the colors 


of Savoy. 

The oldest regiments of the cavalry arm today existing originated 
with the orderly cavalry created by Duke Victor Amedeo II (1675-1730). 
In 1683 the regiment Dragons Bleus was formed. At the Battle of Turin 
in 1706 the Duke of Savoy rallied this regiment for the charge with the 
ery ‘‘A moi, mes dragons!’’ And from that incident this regiment has 
been called ‘‘His Highness’ Regiment of Dragoons’’. The Dragoons of 
His Highness became His Majesty’s Dragoons in 1713, the King’s 
Dragoons in 1814, The Genoa Dragoons in 1821 and is today the Genoa 
Cavalry. 

In the same year, 1683, and in the years immediately following, new 
bodies of cavalry were created, some subsequently disbanded and some 
still existing. From the Yellow Dragoons of 1690 we have the Nice 
Cavalry of today. The Savoy Cavalry and Royal Piedmont regiments of 
the present time were formed in 1692. By the close of 1692 the cavalry 
of the Duke of Savoy was composed of three units of Dragoons—Blue, 
Green and Yellow—and of three other regiments called cavalry, namely, 
His Highness’ Body Guard, Royal Piedmont and Savoy. These units 
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of cavalry all took part in the campaigns fought at that time. The peace 
of Aachen finally put an end to this turbulent period, one filled with the 
conflicts of dynastic interest and.with struggles over succession. From 
it the Sabaudo Monarchy* came forth renewed in strength, independent, 
and at the head of an army of great strength and inured to war. 


The cavalry was greatly augmented in 1774. King Victor Amedeo 
III, wishing to place it on a firm foundation, reorganized it into four 
regiment of dragoons—one of light cavalry and three of cavalry. Two 
units were thus created one of which, the Aosta Cavalry (so-called from 
its colonel, Victor Emanuel, Duke of Aosta, son of the King) still forms 
part of the army today. In addition to this cavalry on the mainland 
there had existed in the Island of Sardinia since 1726 the Light Dragoons 
of Sardinia. 

The French Revolution now ushered in a new historical epoch. The 
Napoleonic era with meteoric glory swept over Europe bringing with it 
inevitable fire and bloodshed; but bringing too the rebirth of the military 
spirit and a new conception of freedom and ‘equality. 

Early in this period, when Piedmont was fighting with Austria 
against Napoleon, the regiment that is today called the Genoa Cavalry 
performed a brilliant feat of glory. At Bricchetto, after the battle of 
Mondovi, two hundred of His Majesty’s Dragoons threw themselves 
against a force of French Cavalry five times superior in number and 
routed it—the French general commanding fell on the field. Because 
of the valor of the Piedmont cavalry the Austro-Sardinian army, which 
had been in grave danger of being cut off, was enabled to withdraw. The 
King decorated the regiment with two medals of gold for military valor— 
a high distinction from the Sovereign which to this day no other Italian 
eavalry unit has ever received. 

The events of the revolution and of the French occupation wrought 
many changes in the old regiments and brought about the formation of 
new ones which took part in the wars of the Napoleonic period. These 
new units were formed not only in Piedmont but in other parts of what 
was to become united Italy, in Tuscany and in Naples. 


The Restoration after the Napoleonic Period 


The battle of Leipzig, battle of the Nations, October 18-20, 1813, 
changed the destiny of the Napoleonic empire; France was invaded by 
her enemies and Napoleon, after having abdicated at Fontainebleu the 
11th of April, 1814, was retired to the Island of Elba. 


With the dispossessed princes who were then enabled to return to 

*Sabaudo Monarchy—belonging to the royal family of Savoy. Savoy at one 
time included all of Piedmont, part of Switzerland, and part of what is now the 
French Riviera. In 1720 the Island of Sardinia was annexed and the Duchy of Savoy 
became the Kingdom of Sardinia. The House of Savoy took the lead in the liberation 
of Italy and is now the Royal House of Italy. 
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their dominions came King Victor Emanuel I who restored in Piedmont 
all the old civil and military orders. Thus six regiments of cavalry were 
reconstituted. 

In 1823 King Charles Felix by royal decree established at Venaria 
Reale near Turin a Royal School of Military Equitation. This school 
was afterwards reorganized at Pinerolo and now, for almost a century, 
the name of this little city has been linked with the military glory of the 
eavalry arm and with the annals of its sports. 

King Charles Albert, ascending to the throne in 1831, engaged him- 
self at once in reorganizing his army. In 1832 the six regiments of 
cavalry, each with a staff and six squadrons, were uniformly armed and 
were named for the principle provinces of the kingdom: Nice, Royal 
Piedmont, Savoy, Genoa, Novara, Aosta. 

In 1843 the firearms were changed to percussion and the lance, in- 
troduced into the armament of the cavalry in 1836 and limited at first 
to one squadron per regiment, was now issued to all the squadrons; so 
that in 1845 the armament of the cavalry consisted of the lance, the 
eurved saber and the percussion pistol. 


The Wars for Italian Independence 

In the year 1848 there developed throughout central and western 
Europe a widespread revolutionary movement in favor of liberal laws. 
After the revolution of Vienna the people of Lombardy and Venice 
rebelled against the harsh domination of Austria, and Piedmont hastened 
with her armies to the aid of her oppressed brothers. 

In Piedmont and Lombardy new cavalry units were formed desig- 
nated respectively the Saluzzo Light Cavalry and the Monferrato Light 
Cavalry. In addition to these troops certain forces of volunteer cavalry 
took part in the campaign. Prominent among the records of this war 
is the famous charge of three squadrons of Royal Mounted Carabineers* 
at Pastrengo in April, 1848, which decided the fate of the battle in favor 
of the Piedmont arms. 

The war between Piedmont and Austria was interrupted by a truce 
followed by an armistice. It broke out again in 1849 but was settled after 
a few days by the disastrous battle of Novara. On March 21 the Royal 
Piedmont regiment distinguished itself at Sforzesca and it now celebrates 
the anniversary of this episode by a regimental holiday. A few days 
later at Novara the Genoa and Aosta regiments fought brilliantly though 
vainly to stem the tide of Austrian victory. Peace was made on harsh 
terms and all rational hope for Italian unity and independence seemed 
to be at an end. 

Reaction spread throughout Italy. In Piedmont alone the great king, 


*An article on the organization and history of this interesting force appears else- 
where in this issue. 
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Victor Emanuel II, ‘‘ Father of the Country’’, continued to hold the light 
of hope of a future free and united Italy. 

The Piedmontese army gathered itself together and reorganized. In 
1850 the cavalry consisted of nine regiments,—four regiments of the line 
with lance, pistol and saber, and five light regiments with carbine carried 
on the trooper, pistol and saber. Each regiment had a headquarters, 
four active squadrons and one depot squadron. 

In 1855 the Russo-Turkish War broke out in which, as allies of the 
Turks, Piedmont took part with England and France. Its expeditionary 
force into the Crimea included a regiment of light cavalry. The events 
of the Crimea were of great consequence to Piedmont for through her 
participation in this seemingly extraneous campaign she had a voice in 
the Congress of Paris (1856) called the attention of all Europe to the 
condition of Italy and obtained the support of France. 

When in 1859 Austria again declared war the Piedmontese army 
fought side by side in the Lombardy campaign with the French who 
crossed the Alps under the personal leadership of the Emperor Napoleon 
III. The Italian cavalry mobilized with its nine regiments of four squad- 
rons each; the four regiments of the line formed a cavalry division. The 
light regiments were sometimes assigned to the infantry divisions and 
sometimes formed into a brigade. It was, in fact, this brigade under 
De Sonnaz which gained fame for itself in the fight at Montebello on 
the 20th of May by pushing a reconnaissance in force against the Aus- 
trian works beyond the Po. 

Throughout the days which followed important forces of cavalry 
made a demonstration of crossing the River Sesia and earried out recon- 
naissances beyond this river to distract the attention of the enemy from 
the general turning movement which the allies were effecting further 
south. In the successive battles of Palestro (May 30), of Magenta 
(June 4) and finally of San Martino and Solferino (June 24) the cavalry 
always found posts of honor. The charges of the Monferrato Light 
Cavalry are memorable 

War ended July 8, 1859, with the armistice of Villafranca. As a 
result of the annexation of Lombardy to Piedmont three new regiments 
of light cavalry were formed which took the names of Milan, Lodi and 
Montebello. 

The war between Piedmont and Austria had been the signal for a 
popular uprising against the absolute governments of central Italy which 
had been sustained by the Austrians. In March, 1860, Emilia, Tuscany 
and the Marches were annexed to the Kingdom of Sardinia (Piedmont). 
The cavalry was again increased by the Tuscan regiments Florence and 
Lucea, by the Huzzars of Piacenza and by the Victor Emanuel II Regi- 
ment, the latter previously recruited in Turin in June, 1859, by Colonel 
Massimo d’Azeglio from volunteer Venetians and Romagnans. 
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Then in 1860 came the epochal expedition of Garibaldi with his One 
Thousand. In a few months Garibaldi succeeded in liberating Sicily and 
Naples from the Bourbons while the regular army of Victor Emanuel II 
from the north invaded the Marches and Umbria hastening to the aid of 
the Garibaldini. 

Garibaldi’s mounted scouts were commanded by Guiseppe Missori, 
who, at Milazzo, saved the life of General Garibaldi and for this was 
decorated with the gold medal for military valor. 

On March 14, 1861, Victor Emanuel was proclaimed by the national 
parliament ‘‘King of Italy’’ although at that time Venice, the Trentino 
and Rome had not yet been liberated. In 1864 the cavalry was further 
augmented by two regiments, Foggia and Caserta, in which were incor- 
porated the elements of the southern provinces. 

In June, 1866, a new war blazed up in Europe. The Austrian Em- 
pire found itself pressed between the Prussians in Bohemia and the 
Italians armies on the Venetian frontier. And this, the third war for 
Italian independence resulted in the liberation of part of the Venetian 
territory; the remainder had to wait for the World War before it was 
finally reunited to its Mother Italy. 

The cavalry took part in the campaign of ’66 with ninety-one regular 
squadrons. Some of the regiments were reformed into the Cavalry Divi- 
sion of the line of General De Sounaz. The volunteer corps of Gan- 
baldini contributed two squadrons of scouts commanded by the valorous 
Missori. On the 24th day of June the lancers of Aosta, by repeated 
charges, covered the withdrawal of an infantry division and won the 
gold medal for military valor. At Custoza the Guide regiment also dis- 
tinguished itself; and at Villafranea the Alessandria Light Cavalry added 
to its laurels. 

In 1870 while the Franco-Prussian war was being fought the Italian 
armies entered Rome. Then, at last, on September 20, 1870, the Eternal 
City became once again the capital of the Kingdom of Italy. 


Vicissitudes of the Cavalry from 1870 to the World War 


In the half century from the establishment of the capital at Rome 
to the World War the cavalry has been subjected to the transformations 
and evolutions of her sister arms. In the armament competitions en- 
gaged in by the great European powers Italy must of necessity go slowly 
for she is a young nation and not possessed of great wealth. 


Between ’70 and 771 the cavalry arm was organized into six brigade 
commands. The number of regiments was increased to twenty (of six 
squadrons each) with the creation of the Rome Light Cavalry. In 1883 
an Inspector of Cavalry was appointed, the brigades were increased to 
seven and the regiments to twenty-two with the formation of the light 
regiments of Padua and Catania. A law of June, 1887, increased the 
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brigades to nine and the regiments to twenty. There were added as a 
result the regiments of Umberto I and Vincenza. After 1898 the first ten 
regiments of the arm were lancers and the other fourteen light cavalry. 

In the summer of 1909 the cavalry was organized into twenty-nine 
regiments, reduced, however, to five squadrons each. The formation 
of the five new regiments (lancers, Mantua and Vercelli and light cavalry, 
Aquila, Treviso and Udine) was effected by taking from each of the 
other regiments of the arm their third squadron. 

Finally at the close of 1910 the nine brigades were reduced to eight 
and there were organized three cavalry divisions—Fruli, Veneto and 
Lombardy. During the recent war there was also a fourth division, the 
Piedmont. 

In 1891 there had been established at Tor di Quinto in the vicinity 
of Rome a school of cross country riding designed to supplement the in- 
struction in equitation given at Pinerolo. At these two schools each new 
generation of Italian cavalry officers trys its metal. 

The World War 

When in the summer of 1914 the great conflagration of the World War 
flamed over Europe, Italy, to be ready for any eventuality, refurnished 
and reorganized her armed forces. Between the end of 1914 and the 
first months of 1915 there were organized (in addition to the twenty-nine 


regiments of cavalry existing) ten groups of new troops with a total of 
twenty-three squadrons. These levies were almost all absorbed by the 
regiments during the war as replacements. In April, 1915, the last regi- 
ment of cavalry was formed, the 30th, and it took the name of the Light 
Cavalry of Palermo. 


With the general mobilization the Inspector of Cavalry became the 
General Commanding the Cavalry Arm. A prince of the House of Savoy, 
Victor Emanuel, Count of Turin, held with great honor the supreme com- 
mand of the cavalry throughout the whole war. A special article in this 
issue of THE CAVALRY JOURNAL is devoted to the employment of the 
cavalry during the World War, 1915-1918, so no further notes will be 
included here. ; 

Colonial Wars 

Another article in this issue covers the activities of the cavalry in the 
colonial wars fought in Africa so that brief mention only be made here 
of the many hardships and sacrifices in blood necessitated by the occupa- 
tion of that territory. 

In Eritrea the occupation of Massana on the Red Sea commenced in 
1885, and from that time until 1896 the Italian Armies carried on ¢con- 
tinuous warfare with the Abyssinian tribes and with the Ethiopian Em- 
pire. In these engagements the cavalry, both regular and native, took 
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A Squadron of Novara Lancers 


Ranks from front to rear wear uniforms of 1828, 1832, 1848, 1859 and 1915 


part. One of the noteworthy engagements of this campaign was the 
J : gz g 


charge at Cassala against the Dervish eavalry by the Cheren Squadron 
in which its commander, Count Carechidio, was lost. 

The expedition to Lybia was begun in 1911 with the landing at 
Tripoli. Today the whole of Tripolitana and of Cerenaica is occupied 
and our mobile troops (truppe celeri) are often engaged in operations in 
the nature of police duty to ward off or te punish to the raids of rebel 
tribes from the far interior. 

In the first part of the Italo-Turkish War (1911-1912) the cavalry 
from the Italian peninsula was well represented in the corps of colonial 
occupation by the Florence Lancers and the light cavalry regiments of 
Lodi, Lueea, Piacenza and Guide. In the battle of Zanzur, September 
20, 1912, Major De Dominici, one of the officers who had charged against 
the Dervishes at Casala, lost his life at the head of the Lodi squadrons. 
The same squadrons of Lodi Light Cavalry performed brilliantly in the 
charge at Monterus Nero, March 23, 1913. 

In 1914 the government was able to give to the two colonies of 
Tripolitania and Cirenaica a definite military status, one which has been 
maintained with slight modifications even after the last war.* Troops 
of the home army were withdrawn and there were organized in the 
colonies numerous squadrons of Savari, detachments of Spahis and irreg- 
ular bands of native horsemen. These troops are grouped into two ecav- 
alry commands, one for Tripolitania and the other for Cirenaica. 

*Premier Mussolini has himself recently assumed the portfolio of Minister of 


Colonies and has consolidated Cirenaica and Tripolitania into the colony of Lybia un- 
der the governorship of Marshal Badoglio, one of Italy’s foremost military leaders. 
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Nice Cavalry in Camp 


Post War Organization 


Their glorious standards furled, the cavalry, after the Great War, 
was forced to a most painful renunciation. The Italian Government, 
faithful to its international pacts, was ready to carry out reductions in 
armament. In the meantime our Italian youth develops its spirit and its 
body in the field of sport and in the admirable institution of the Volun- 
teer Militia for the National Security. 

In August, 1919, it was decided to transform one group of horse 
in each regiment into a group of cyclists.* This decision, however, was 
never actually put into effect for a subsequent order of November, 1919, 
reduced the arm to six brigades, sixteen regiments of four squadrons 
each. Royal decree of April 20, 1920, further reduced the cavalry to 
four brigades, twelve regiments of four squadrons each. There remained 
the one cavalry divisional organization which, however, was abolished 
in 1922. 

All of the traditions of the dissolved regiments, the historical records, 
relics of war and the legal foundations, are maintained and carried on 


+More generally known as the ‘‘ Fascist Militia’’ or the ‘‘Black Shirts’’. 


*In the organization of the Italian eavalry the group corresponds to our squadron 
and the squadron to our troop. 
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by those surviving for the inspiration of great deeds and noble efforts 
must never be extinguished.7 


The order of Marshal Diaz (January, 1923) did not carry any sub- 
stantial modification for the cavalry arm. An office of General at the 
bead of the cavalry was reconstituted (corresponding to the Inspector) 
and the remaining twelve regiments were organized into three brigade 
commands. In addition, there were created three special supply depots, 
Lazio, Cicily and Sardinia. 

The existing order—law of Mussolini, March 11, 1926,—did not 
change the structure now settled upon for the cavalry. For the training 
and employment of that arm there was created in the Ministry of War 
an Inspector of the Truppe Celeri who also has technical supervision 
over the twelve regiments of bersaglieri—now all eyelists. There exist 
also three superior cavalry commands located at Turin, Treviso and Rome, 
corresponding to the old brigades and exercising disciplinary and ad- 
ministrative functions. 


There are now twelve regiments of cavalry, and, in addition, four 
independent squadrons of grooms for the service of the military schools. 
The effective strength of officers in the permanent service is 531 com- 
pared to 6,134 for the infantry and 3,454 for the artillery. 


A regiment of cavalry consists of a headquarters with a Command 
Squadron, two groups of two squadrons each and a depot. 


The Command Squadron includes all of the elements necessary to the 
functioning of the headquarters of the regiment and to its service of 
supply. It comprises one mixed platoon, one staff platoon-and one com- 
munication platoon. The peace strength is about fifty horses and a slightly 
superior complement of men. 


The four squadrons of the regiment are each organized into one mixed 
platoon, consisting of a command squad, a reconnaissance squad of five 
chosen scouts, a squad of twelve cyclists for communication and liason 
and a service squad and four platoons. 


Each platoon has three squads, in addition to the officer command- 
ing, the non-commissioned officer second in command, one bugler and two 
seouts. 


The third squad is assigned to the service of the light machine gun. 
The peace strength of the platoon is therefore one officer, one sergeant 
and twenty-six men; two officers’ mounts; twenty-nine troopers’ mounts 
(ineluding the young horses in training) and two pack horses for the 
transport of the machine gun and its ammuntion. In each platoon two 
troopers carry special digging tools while within the platoon are dis- 
tributed signal flags and panels for communication with aircraft. 


+Table No. 2. 
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Nice Cavalry—A Patrol 


The first four regiments of cavalry are considered heavy. They wear 
the helmet and carry the lance. The other eight regiments are light 
cavalry and wear the traditional fur-trimmed head dress, the colbacco. 
All the regiments are of course armed with the saber and carbine. 


The replacement of the present light machine gun with another model 
is in contemplation. Tests are being made to develop a gun which will 
do away with the pack animal and make it possible to carry both gun 
and ammunition on the same horse with the trooper. In any case it is 
safe to assume that in future the squadron will have at its disposal four 
automatic arms, one per platoon. 


The recent Italian Tactical Code contemplates the employment of 
the cavalry either in the corpo celere in advance reconnaissance (which is 
directly under the command of the army and which has an organization 
varying according to the situation, or in nuclei of close reconnaissance 
(which come normally under the infantry division in first line). Con- 
sidering the special features of the Italian terrain, the elements of the 
army must be trained to articulate with each other, to maneuver and to 
fight on the most difficult ground, even in the highest mountains. 


The cavalry normally operates mounted but it must, when neces- 
sary, dismount some of its elements to attack by fire, particularly when 
the fire support cannot be given by the brilliant bersaglieri eyclists and 
by the auto-carried infantry, the latter supposed to operate in close co- 
operation with the reconnaissance squadrons. 
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Il Corpo Celere 
The New Conception of a 
Speed Corps 


By LizuTENANT CoLONEL AFREDO Baccari, General Staff 


the trenches gave way to the active and rapidly shifting operations in 

the open, the want of some powerful, effective and quick-moving force 
was keenly felt. Through the wise forethought of the High Command the 
cavalry had been made ready and its four divisions more than lived up 
to their ancient traditions. The epic of the Aquila Light Cavalry at the 
Paradiso crossroad and the tragic beauty of the action of the Genoa and 
Novara squadrons at Pozzuolo del Friuli are unsurpassed in courage and 
sacrifice. But even at that time the need of greater mechanical force to 
meet hostile resistance of the same nature was recognized and the coopera- 
tion of the bersaglieri cyclists with the cavalry thus marked the beginning 
of the search for a solution. ‘ 

Since the war this search has rereee ine study by the Gen- 
eral Staff and practical experimentation at maneuvers carefully planned 
to give effect to these studies have fully demonstrated the desirability of 
a new major unit endowed with capacity for maneuver and speed of move- 
ment far superior to that of the usual divisions and corps. This unit in 
most cases will be pushed forward on the front of the field army. It 
should be able to secure to that army full freedom of movement until 
such time as contact is gained with the enemy main forees. And this 
unit must have the strength and fire power to remove any obstacles to 
ifs advance, such as enemy reconnaissance troops or hostile centers of 


I: the closing campaigns of the World War, when the stagnant life of 


resistance. 

This corps cannot, therefore, be composed entirely of cavalry like 
the cavalry corps and divisions of pre-war days. It must have within its 
own organization all the other weapons which complement the action of 
the cavalry and allow it to be employed on its characteristic missions. 
Nor, on the other hand, can it be composed entirely of mechanized forces 
as many misguided enthusiasts have until recently advocated. Instead, 
it must be a balanced combination of the two—the natural result of the 
war-time union of the bersaglieri cyclists and the old cavalry corps, with 
the additional aid of the mechanical arms. 

To this unit the Italian regulations give the name Corpo Celere. 
It is defined specifically as follows: 

‘The Corpo celere is a major unit composed principally of 
cavalry and cyclists, horse and mechanized artillery, tanks, ar- 
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mored cars, detachments of motor-carried infantry and motor- 
carried engineers. ’’ 

Such a mobile force is unquestionably better able to oppose itself to 
the deadly modern weapons and is more suited to the conduct of present- 
day warfare. 
zs Composition of the Corpo Celere 

The elements making up the corpo celere and their relative propor- 
tion is always variable, each individual case having different requirements 
according to the terrain and the enemy situation. In general, it should 
inelude the following : 

1. Cavalry. 

. Bersaglieri cyclists. 
. Motor-earried infantry. 
Light tanks. 
Artillery, horse-drawn, motor carried and motor-drawn. 


Engineers. 

Signal troops. 

Services of supply. 

Aireraft. 

Cavalry. It is not within the scope of this article to treat of the 
organization and employment of modern cavalry. But it must be empha- 


sized that the cavalry should be given considerable fire power and should 
be trained to reduce its own vulnerability. To this end it must make use 
of speed, mobility, thin formations and natural cover. Cavalry is the 
nucleus of the corpo celere and should represent about 50 per cent of 
the entire strength of the corps. 

2. Bersagliert Cyclists. These valuable troops, evolved from the 
famous quick-mareching regiments of pre-war time, should make up by 
far the greater part of the remaining 50 per cent. They form the chief 
fire strength of the corps, for they need not be concerned over the safety 
of their means of transportation as is the cavalry. They can pick up and 
earry their bicycles over torn-up roads and zones difficult of passage, can 
use them as far as the actual field of battle and may make use of them 
for tactical maneuver or to break off an action. 

3. Motor-Carried Infantry. The effective strength of the cavalry and 
bersagliert should always be maintained, for the expense of the training 
and equipment of these arms is great and replacements are often imme- 
diately impossible. They should, therefore, be saved as much as possible 
for their special missions, and not be required to perform tasks properly 
belonging to the infantry. Thus a contingent of infantry should be 
included in the corpo celere to perform these missions: to reinforce an 
action already commenced by the cavalry and bersaglieri, to release these 
troops from positions which the corps must continue to hold strongly, 
and to attain objectives not possible to the cavalry and bersagliert. 





IL CORPO CELERE 


General Alessandro Pirzio-Biroli, Commanding the Corpo Celere 


This fire power may be furnished by motor-carried infantry assigned 
regularly to the corpo celere, or it may be supplied by sending forward 
infantry from the field army in the rear. 

The motor-earried infantry has a most useful power of attack and 
reinforcement of fire in the operations of the corpo celere. However, 
since it is employed only intermittently it is not at all equivalent to the 
bersagliert cyclists, who form an integral part of the corps and are con- 
stantly available for employment. 

The motor truck is solely a means of transportation. It must be left 
at some distance from the zone of fire and cannot again be used until the 
action is over. Once on the ground, the motor-carried infantry becomes 
a combat unit of infantry, lacking many of the supplies and normal 
auxiliaries of the ordinary infantry regiments. Furthermore, while en 
route and while loading and unloading the motor-carried infantry is in 
grave danger, and the subsequent development of these troops must always 
take place under the direct protection of the bersagliert or the cavalry. 
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These limitations of motor-carried infantry must be taken into account 
when assigning missions to it or when considering the method of employ- 
ing it in the corpo celere. 

4. Light Tanks. Undoubtedly, the tank most suited to the corpo 
celere is the light tank with maximum speed of 60 kilometers per hour 
on the road and 20 kilometers cross-country ; with a cruising radius of 200 
kilometers. This tank has already been developed in England and in 
France. It is infinitely more valuable than the armed motor ear, for the 
latter is obliged to keep almost entirely to the road and is far more 
vulnerable. 

Medium and heavy tanks should not be regularly assigned to the 
corpo celere. When required for the destruction of passive resistance, 
they should be sent forward from the field army. 


5. Artillery. An adequate allotment of artillery is a necessity. It 
should be horse-drawn, motor-drawn and motor-carried, and all available 
for any emergency. Artillery will often be required during reconnais- 
sance and will be indispensable when the zone of advance must be cleared 
of the enemy to insure the passage of the army. It should possess great 
mobility, quickness of fire, maneuver ability in varied terrain and consid- 
erable range (11,000 meters for the light guns and 15,000 for the heavy). 


A number of heavy guns should be assigned. They will be valuable 
for their greater range, effect of fire and moral effect on the enemy. 


The artillery should be employed without too much consideration for 
the principle of maneuver of fire. Its effect can often be brought to bear 
where needed by maneuver of the guns. Surprise, direct fire, methods of 
fire essentially quick and effective and brief periods of maximum fire for 
effect are much more productive of results with the corpo celere than 
the refinements of fire adjustment and fire direction developed in stabil- 


ized warfare. 

6. Engineers. Motor-carried or mounted, according to the require- 
ments, the engineers will find valuable employment in the corpo celere. 
Everywhere in the Po Valley and often elsewhere in Italy there are 
networks of water courses, so that bridge troops will be in constant 
demand. 

7. Signal Troops. There is, perhaps, no other single element that 
contributes so largely to the success of the operations of the corpo celere 
as the wise organization and proper maintenance of an efficient system 
of communications—the ready, rapid and decisive instrument of com- 
mand. Considering the heterogeneous nature of the corps, the problem 
of communications is a most difficult one and calls for the greatest tech- 
nical and tactical skill. 

The allotment of signal troops to the corpo celere should, therefore, 
be generous in number and equipment, and selective in technical skill. 
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8. Services of Supply. The organization of a service of supply for 
the corpo celere has no precedent to guide it, for the arrangements here- 
tofore made for the supply of the old cavalry corps cannot be adapted 
to the present requirements. The operation of the corpo celere often 
results in several separate tactical groups being in action at the same time. 
The services of supply must be so distributed that they have a nucleus 
with each tactical group and, in addition, some nuclei in reserve. The 
assignment of these detachments must, however, be held within close 
limits, for they must not impede the mobility of the corps. 

A proper organization of the services of supply is essential for the 
corpo celere must enjoy autonomy in order to accomplish its character- 
istic missions. However, due to the wideness of the area in which it 
operates it can often subsist on the country; in part, at least. 

9. Aircraft. The corpo celere will require specially assigned aircraft 
for many purposes, particularly : 

a. For Command. Nothing will contribute so largely to the suecess 
of the corps as proper direction based on timely knowledge of the location 
and situation of all the constituent elements. 

b. For the Direction of Reconnaissance. A great deal of positive 
and some negative information of enemy troops can be furnished by air- 
craft and and the task of obtaining detailed information is thus rendered 
simpler and much more productive of results. 

c. For Intercommunication. As we have said, the corps stands or 
falls on its communications. Its elements are diverse in character, move 
at varying rates of march and they engage in different methods of action. 
To coordinate these many efforts requires a skill based on accurate and 
timely information concerning all units. The fact that communication 
often cannot keep up with the situation makes the use of aircraft essen- 
tial, aircraft assigned to and under the command of the corpo celere. 

d. For Combat. Many important and vulnerable but fleeting objec- 
tives will present themselves to combat planes assigned to the corpo celere. 
The question of the type of plane best suited is still a matter of study, 
but that such planes ean make valuable contributions to the success of 
the corps is undoubted. An instance in point is that of the Rumanian 
campaign in the World War, when a German cavalry corps, commanded 
by Von Schmettow, and composed of three divisions of cavalry, one 
brigade of cyclists and an aircraft squadron, decided the tactical success 
and exploited the victory with memorable consequences. 


The More Important Missions of the Corpo Celere 


The principal and most characteristic task of the corpo celere is that 
of advance reconnaissance. This term is used instead of distant recon- 
naissance, for though in many instances the reconnaissance will be car- 
ried on at some distance, in-many others it may take place on the very 
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front of the field army. The regulations, however, distinguish between 
advance reconnaissance, which is a function of the corpo celere, and close 
reconnaissance entrusted to nuclei celerit from the army itself. 

Advance reconnaissance may be carried out both by preceding the 
movement of the field army, gaining contact with the enemy, determining 
his strength, dispositions and morale, and by harassing and diverting his 
attention and by denying to him certain important areas of terrain. Thus 
the regular progress of the field army is facilitated. 

When the main forces are in contact and an engagement is begun 
or is imminent, the corpo celere may be employed as a highly mobile 
reserve for the army. It is a very effective weapon in the hands of the 
army commander. He may throw it against that part of the enemy front 
where a break is apparent, use it where necessary to stop a gap in his 
own line, or move it to prolong a flank threatened with envelopment. 


Still another important mission of the corps celere is the exploitation 
of a success. This operation is always very difficult to carry out, and yet 
without it the tactical success is void of tangible results. The corpo celere 
is specially designed to make possible immediate and unrelenting pursuit. 


Finally, the corpo celere is very effective for the delicate and difficult 
operation of covering a withdrawal. 

The corpo celere must be able to fight in order to accomplish all 
these missions. It must be more than a patrol or small reconnaissance 
detachment charged only with seeing and reporting. In reconnaissance 
there is always the possibility of combat. To gather concrete information 
of the enemy situation it will be necessary to pierce through the curtain 
of machine-gun fire and to penetrate directly and deeply into the enemy 
cover. It is obviously impossible to carry out such operations without 
fighting. 

Then, too, there is the importance of moral ascendency. At the begin- 
ning of hostilities the first troops engaged are those of the corpo celere. 
Moral effect in these first clashes is produced not by a mere demonstration 
of speed, but by preponderance of force. The corpo celere must have the 
speed to reach the place where it desires to strike, and then the power, 
the will and the force necessary to close with the enemy and overcome 
him. It must be a strong force capable of scouring the terrain and remov- 
ing every obstacle; and it must, therefore, be armed with all the modern 
weapons of war. 

Naturally, this mission of force, indistinguishable from the recon- 
naissance mission, must not be too great a task for the combative strength 
of the corpo celere. It must also be kept within limits proportionate to 
the importance of the mission, for such a valuable instrument of war 
should not be used up unwisely when a little later, perhaps, it may be 
required for noteworthy tasks. It is not possible to predetermine these 
limits, but the high judgment of the army commander and the commander 
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of the corpo celere itself will define them from time to time. And within 
these limits success will be based upon the judicious combination of speed 
of maneuver with fire power and shock. 


Speed in the Field of Tactics—The Combination of Speed and Force 


At first glance we are inclined to think that speed and force are 
somehow mutually exclusive; but, in fact, the incompatability does not 
exist. Of course, in war imponderable factors are apt to appear capable 
of upsetting the most logical ealeulations. Generally, however, the corpo 
celere will exploit its maximum speed and mobility on a large radius and 
in various ways at the beginning of hostilities and throughout the period of 
vicissitudes and uncertainties until combat is gained. The force proper— 
the employment of mass at the decisive point—will come in combat. 

Broadly speaking, the problem is solved as follows: 

The commander of the corpo celere, in conformity with orders or 
general instructions from the army commander, decides to seek out and 
destroy certain enemy forces in the zone of reconnaissance. For this 
purpose he will require the major part of his force. He entrusts the task 
of reconnaissance to the commanders of subordinate reconnaissance groups 
and places at their disposal the least number of troops which, in his 
opinion, will be able to accomplish the missions assigned, taking into con- 
sideration the terrain and the enemy situation insofar as it has been 
brought to light by aerial reconnaissance and terrestrial observation. The 
bulk of his force he will hold mobile at hand ready to hurry wherever 
necessary to strike the enemy when located. 

He is guided then by the principle: maximum speed and mobility of 
the few troops placed at the disposition of the reconnaissance group com- 
manders; and maximum power on the part of the reserve held by the 
corps commander. With the weapons at his disposal the commander of 
the corps celere can initiate, develop, and carry to a conclusion an inde- 
pendent action. However, he should attempt this only when there is a 
great probability of suecess. Otherwise he should cail on the army for 
the troops necessary to his project. 

Nevertheless, there may come a time when the commander of the 
corps has committed himself to the attack without having carefully felt 
out the strength of the enemy. During the engagement this strength may 
prove to be much greater than had been expected. It would then be a 
grave error for him to persist in the attack. Instead, he should pin down 
the enemy until the arrival of the main forces, then disengage himself 
and take up again the proper work of the corpo celere. 

Because of the difficulty of seeing clearly the rapidly changing situa- 
tion, the commander of the corpo celere must always be prepared to 
change his plan of action. The assignment of troops to the subordinate 
reconnaissance groups may have to be changed during the course of the 
reconnaissance and he should be prepared for this contingency. It must 
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be emphasized that the speed of the corpo celere should be employed to 
the utmost for carrying out the reconnaissance, for transporting its effec- 
tive strength to the point where it may be best used and for disengaging 
that force when it appears that it cannot gain its objective. 

In the field of tactics speed is always relative. Even when the coun- 
try in which the corpo celere is moving is free from any trace of the 
enemy the speed of each of its elements must be in relative agreement. 
A single element cannot employ its maximum speed without considera- 
tion for the cooperation of all the other elements of the corps. Necessarily 
it must be kept within the limits which will permit of the harmonious 
employment of the various heterogeneous components as a single unit. 

This is the only utilization of speed that is productive of useful 
results. And it applies not only to advance reconnaissance but to every 
situation where the corpo celere is called upon to operate—even to pur- 
suit. For history furnishes ample proof that the best results will be had 
when we succeed in proceeding with order and force in the midst of the 
disorder and weakness of the enemy, shattering his last moral and material 
resistance. 

In conclusion it ean be said that the corpo celere is a modern expres- 
sion of the study and experience gained in campaigns of 1915-1918. The 
function of the corpo celere is based on maneuver, for throughout the 
whole World War when the armies of Europe were firmly imprisoned in 


opposing trenches the idea continued to prevail that success in war must 
result from movement. And he will win who first and best knows how 


to profit by it. 

The development of the corpo celere has given to the cavalry new 
instruments of war that increase, by mechanical means, its traditional 
power and maneuverability. The most important of these new aids is 
the bersaglieri cyclist arm, which in maneuver and in combat operates in 
the closest cooperation with the squadrons. 

The noble traditions of the arm of Bayard and those of the brave 
sons of La Marmora form the spiritual heritage which the corpo celere 
received at its conception, and they guarantee its glory as it sets out 
for the future. 





The Cavalry School at Pinerolo 


Prepared by THE ScHooL STaFF 


home of the Italian Cavalry School. The school has a branch at 

the Capital in Rome, where certain of its staff and its advanced 
students enjoy the fox-hunting and the cross-country riding in the Roman 
Campagna. This ‘‘winter residence,’’ as Tor di Quinto is called, is an 
integral part of the Cavalry School, but the seat of the school it at 
Pinerolo. 

The School for Military Equitation, the original beginning of the 
Cavalry School, was first established at Venaria Reale, a Royal estate a 
short distance north of Turin. King Charles Felix organized this school 
to improve the riding of the officers of his cavalry and of the personnel 
of the Royal Court. It was not a pretentious school, but it served well 
enough for the small Piedmontese Army of that period. The size of the 
staff was a bit out of proportion to the student body—for twelve students 
and thirty-six horses there were an inspector, a director, a vice-director, 
one major, one captain, one head riding master and two riding masters! 


Prrome ot 8 a little Piedmont city in the foothills of the Alps, is the 


This school was founded in 1823. Two years later an Austrian, Otto 
Wagner, was appointed head riding master, with the rank of lieutenant. 
For twenty years he continued in this post, and under his able direction 
the school fulfilled very well the ambitions of its founder. Otto Wagner 


was himself an excellent horseman and he also understood the exigencies 
of cavalry combat according to the current conception of the day. The 
cavalry officers who left the school were skilled in maneuver and espe- 
cially well trained in the handling of the pistol and the saber. In the 
war for Italian independence these officers always gave proof of rare 
qualifications as soldiers and horsemen. 

Otto Wagner was retired in 1845 in the grade of major. Meanwhile, 
the reactionary princes, who were at the head of affairs at that time, were 
forgetting the lessons of the Napoleonic wars which had hurled the eav- 
alry across Europe from Egypt to Russia. The normal reaction should 
have been a realization of the necessity for well-trained cavalry that could 
travel rapidly over varied terrain. But instead they attempted to develop 
combat qualities in men and horses by equitation of the riding hall exclu- 
sively. 

They trained thei riders by a gradual preparation in gymnasties and 
prolonged exercises without stirrups. The stirrups were used very long 
and the bitting of the horses was severe. The less skillful riders were 
able to control their horses only by violence and the poor animals, in 
the brief moments they might succeed in escaping from such artificial 
restraints, took advantage of their freedom to rebel. 
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Obstacle Field Used for Equestrian Competitions 


Exercises in the open were limited to practice marches and to work 
on the parade ground, where the only jumps consisted of a few not very 
high bars and some ditches. The horses overcame these obstacles with 
great difficulty and only under severe compulsion, for each jump was 
torture to the mouth, the loins and the hocks. 


At the opening of the campaign of 1848 against the Austrians the 
school at Venaria Reale were closed by royal decree and the personnel 
assigned to the various cavalry corps. 

The following year after the sad days of Novara the city of Pinerolo, 
which had been a cavalry garrison for many years, was designated as the 
future home of the Cavalry School. There were many excellent reasons 
for this choice: the strategic and political necessity of keeping the military 
institutions of the period near the frontier, the existence at Pinerolo of 
suitable barracks, one of which had just been constructed, the mildness of 
the climate, and the abundance of water and forage. This new school was 
designated as a Cavalry School, and in consequence its scope was enlarged 
to include not only the teaching of equitation but instruction in all phases 


of the cavalry arm. 


At the beginning there were not more students at Pinerolo than there 
had been at Venaria Reale. Instruction was given to newly appointed 
lieutenants of cavalry and to those first lieutenants in line for promotion 
to the grade of captain. Later, instruction was provided for non-commis- 
sioned officers. A squadron of mounted scouts was organized at the school, 
but it had a very short independent life, for, after the campaign of 1859, 


it was incorporated into the Guide Light Cavalry. 


Meanwhile, the united Italian State was slowly being formed; Emilia, 
Tuscany, the Marches and Naples had added new regiments to the Italian 
arms. The need for suitable instructors in the cavalry regiments and 
replacements for those at the Cavalry School led to the establishment at 
Pinerolo of a superior advanced equitation course in 1868. 


The school increased in importance. The cavalry arm was augmented 
to twenty regiments after the first war for independence, and the Cavalry 
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Signor Cesare Paderni, Riding Master, 1865-1890 


An early exponent of cross-country equitation. 


School aided in the fusion of the armies of the now unified Italian States. 
The events of the war of 1870 disclosed new horizons to the cavalry. The 
maneuvers on the flank and rear of the enemy, the long raids into enemy 


territory, and the theories of advance reconnaissance began to call for new 
qualities in the horse and in the rider. 


Up to this time the element of terrain had been scarcely considered. 
It now began to make its importance felt and it was seen that the parade 
ground formation and the riding-hall exercises were not enough—the 
horse and rider must be trained easily to negotiate difficult and varied 
terrain. We see at this time a genuine reawakening of the life of the 
school, the beginning of which was marked by the appointment in 1865 of 
Colonel Lanzavecchia di Buri as commandant. Under his influence less 
stress was placed upon the meaningless evolutions of the riding hall. He 
obtained from the city of Pinerolo a small rectangle of ground (now 
included in the present field of obstacles) which he transformed into a 
training arena. Convinced of the necessity of reinvigorating the young 
riders by practice in the natural open country, he searched for an experi- 
enced field instructor. The choice fell on Signor Cesare Paderni, a native 
of Cividale and a former officer in the Austrian Army. 


For twenty-five years Paderni served the school as instructor. He 
instituted and developed the cross-country school, and it was he who first 
accomplished the most arduous difficulties of the Pinerolo country—the 
ascents of the peaks of Due Denti and Mount Muretto and the descents 
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at the mediaeval castles of Montebruno and Baldissero. These feats will 
always represent the ne plus ultra of the abilities of a horse and rider. 


But the riding-hall instruction still prevailed. The resistance of the 
old instructors to this new departure and their divergent views brought 
about a keen rivalry between the two schools. Major Baralis was the 
leader of the high school faction and Paderni, of course, of the cross- 
country advocates. The difference between them was as much of person- 
ality as of method. Each had his followers and the rivalry resulted in a 
more intense refinement of the art of riding and a more active desire to 
excel. Paderni, however, did not advocate the discontinuance of the riding 
hall; he simply wished to train the horses and riders in the open as well. 
Baralis, on the other hand, wished to limit instruction to the riding hall 
alone. Paderni advocated great freedom to the horse in the open country, 
permitting him to extend his head and neck. This familiarity with varied 
terrain and natural obstacles laid the foundation of modern Italian 
equitation. 

The decade 1891-1901 was marked by vigorous life in the school and 
the establishment of a branch at Tor di Quinto in Rome. For many years 
a group of horsemen of the Roman aristocracy and of the English colony 
that wintered in Rome had been hunting in the Roman Campagna, where 
there was varied terrain and obstacles of considerable size. The Italian 
Government, always interested in a matter so important as the develop- 
ment of the natural vigor and daring of its officers, established at Tor di 
Quinto, in 1891, a course complementary to the one at Pinerolo for the 
purpose of training officers to ride cross-country at a fast pace and over 
terrain of all sorts, overcoming whatever obstacles they encountered. It 
was called the ‘‘Complementary Course of Cross-country Equitation’’. 
At first certain officers chosen from the regiments were sent to this course 
and afterwards all officers of the preceding class at Pinerolo were ordered 
there. Tor di Quinto is the subject of another article in this issue of 
THE CAVALRY JOURNAL, but it is mentioned here to bring out its influence 
on Pinerolo, for it was at Tor di Quinto and the Roman Campagna that 
through successive transformations the modern method of Italian equita- 
tion was formed—the present method of natural equitation which demands 
that the horse be ridden in his natural balance and that he be assisted in 
every way possible in every change of equilibrium. 

The precepts drawn from Tor di Quinto had immediate effect on the 
school at Pinerolo. It began to be recognized that the moral and physical 
qualities so necessary to fast riding over difficult and broken ground must 
be developed from the first in both men and horses. Colonel Luigi Berta, 
then commandant at Pinerolo, saw this very clearly. Under his direction 
the school received the most vigorous and youthful forward impetus of 
all its evolution. 

Colonel Berta was himself gifted with enthusiasm and excellent phys- 
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A Bad Jump—Pinerolo in the Nineties 


ical qualities and with innate and acquired knowledge of the horse. He 
realized what great benefits would accrue to the officers of the cavalry if 


in place of the academic affectations of the riding school there should be 
substituted the freedom of the open fields. And he understood, too, the 
value of equestrian competitions and sports, of fox-hunting, steeplechasing, 
cross-country racing and horse shows. The development of the school 
under his direction may be ascribed to the following: 


1. He surrounded himself with those promising and audacious youths 
who found in the horse a source of satisfaction because of his dash rather 
than his caleulated movements. 

2. He introduced into the school Irish horses and Thoroughbreds, pre- 
eminently suited to this sort of equitation. 

3. He brought the schools of Tor di Quinto and Pinerolo into perfect 
accord. 

4. He acquired for the school new areas of ground and a larger col- 
lection and assortment of obstacies over which to train. 

5. He diffused his ideas of equitation throughout the cavalry regi- 
ments, intensified the interest in horsemanship and promoted the idea of 
continued tests of the cavalry officer at the schools and in the regiments. 

When he had assured himself of a continuous supply of animals by 
a regular remount of Irish and Thoroughbred horses, Colonel Berta set 
about overcoming the lack of suitable natural terrain. After infinite work 
and overcoming many difficulties, both manual and technical, the gallop- 


\ 
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: The General Berta Galloping Course at Baudenasca 


ing course at Baudenasca came into being. This course represented a 
remarkable piece of work. An elipsoid of over 3,000 meters perimeter was 
constructed at the Chisone woods, about four kilometers from Pinerolo. 
The track was thirty meters wide and a transversal and a diagonal con- 
tained many obstacles. This hippodrome has since been named after Gen- 
eral Berta. It is ideal for the development of horses of blood and for 
training them at fast gaits and over obstacles. 

As this course was too far distant from the barracks, some provision 
had to be made for working horses when time was limited. The old 
obstacle field designed by Colonel Lanzavecchia di Bari was enlarged until 
it included a central arena of 800 mefers and several smaller arenas with 
obstacles. This field was named for Captain di Savoiroux, instructor, 
who was killed there in 1896 as the result of a fall. 

With instruction on a sound basis and equipment adequate to the 
purpose, the school during the last decade of the nineteenth century 
trained many fine horsemen, who displayed their ability in the horse 
shows and on the race courses and who brought to the squadrons of the 
Italian Cavairy a healthy spirit of daring and combat. 

Captain Federico Caprilli stood out from among these officers. At the 
International Horse Show at Turin, in 1902, he won the high jump at 
seven feet two inches, a height never before attained. Caprilli’s riding rep- 
resented a radical departure from the methods then in vogue. It received 
such instant and widespread approval that he was appointed director of 
equitation at the school and was hailed as the creator of a new method. 
This method soon became regulation for the whole Italian cavalry. 

Caprilli evolved the method which since has been so widely adopted 
for cross-country riding. With the galloping courses at Pinerolo and the 
cross-country riding at Tor di Quinto, equitation had already turned 
toward long and fast gallops and jumping in the open country. But there 
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Captain Federico Caprilli 


Originator of the Modern Italian Jumping Seat 


did not yet exist the proper harmony between the horse and rider. The 
latter approached the obstacles with courage, but with little technique. 
The seat was not in accord with the balance of the horse; and his more 
sensitive and delicate parts—the loins and mouth—were subjected to such 
extreme pain that his willingness to jump was seriously affected. 


Caprilli intuitively felt the necessity of distributing the weight of 
the rider, of sparing the horse the painful sensations on the loins and 
mouth and of obtaining the greatest liaison between movements of the 
horse and the rider. Recent photographs demonstrate the present absence 
of constrained contractions of the horse while jumping, contractions that 
mean spasms of pain; and they show, too, a security of seat quite in con- 
trast to that of former times. 


Unfortunately, Captain Caprilli died suddenly, the result of a fall 
in 1907, so that he did not witness the complete extension of his method 
outside of Italy nor see the many foreign officers come to her school to 
learn the new method of equitation. Cavalry officers from England, Spain, 
Russia, Sweden, Bulgaria, Serbia, Rumania, Argentina, Greece, Denmark 
and in the post-war period from Poland, Norway, Finland, Jugoslavia, 
Turkey, Switzerland, Lithuania, Germany and the United States have 
come to Pinerolo and Tor di Quinto to learn the advantages of the Italian 
method. 

In conclusion, we ean trace to the work of one brilliant trio all the 
modern evolution of Italian military equitation: Colonel Lanzavecchia di 
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An Unusual Jump for the Time—Pinerolo in 1904 


Buri, who opened up the first smail aperture in the darkness of the riding 
hall, exposing it to the light and dangers of the open; General Berta, who 
developed the physical equipment of the school, who inspired a reawaken- 
ing of interest in the art of riding and prepared the way for the secure 
development of the new method of equitation; and Captain Caprilli, who 
finally codified the principles of that method. 

The following are the courses conducted at the Cavalry School at 
Pinerolo at the present time: 

1. Normal Course. Primarily for lieutenants of cavalry graduated 
from the Military Academy at Modena. Certain officers of the Artillery 
and of the Royal Carabineers also attend. The graduates of the Military 
Academy are already well prepared in the fundamentals of their profes- 
sion and in general culture. At Pinerolo they continue the study and prac- 
tical application of military art, field fortifications, explosives, weapons, 
motors, hippology, ete., as well as equitation. But here, better than any- 
where else, they absorb the traditions of the cavalry esprit, the qualities 
of discipline, self-sacrifice and morale that distinguish the Arm. 

2. Instructors’ Course. Officers who in the normal course and in the 
course at Tor di Quinto have shown unusual ability and enthusiasm may 
be selected for this course. Its purpose is to furnish suitable instructors 
for the school itself, for the Military Academy and for the various regi- 
ments. As a result of this policy there is a uniformity of doctrine and 
method in the equitation instruction throughout the entire Army. 
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3. Course for Captains in Line for Promotion. This course serves the 
purpose of preparing the captains who must undergo the prescribed 
examinations for promotion to the grade of major. The instruction is 
confined to equitation, physical training, tactics and hippology. 


4. Course for Reserve Second Ineutenants. The second lieutenants 
of the cavalry reserve who aspire to promotion pursue a two-year course 
at the Military Academy at Modena and the third and last year at the 
Cavalry School. Here, under the guidance of able instructors, they learn 
equitation and military discipline. 


5. Course for Aspirants for Appointment as Reserve Second Lieu- 
tenants. Aspirants for appointment as second lieutenants of the Reserve 
must possess a certificate showing the satisfactory completion of certain 
studies. They may then be ordered to the Cavalry School, where they 
receive the theoretical and practical instruction and training necessary to 
an officer of the Cavalry Reserve. After six months of this course the 
students considered suitable are sent to the regiments, where they serve 
for three months in the grade of sergeant. If this service has been satis- 
factory they are appointed second lieutenants of the Reserve. 


6. Course for Aspirants for Appointment as Reserve Veterinary 
Officers. This course is pursued by graduates in veterinary medicine who 
wish to attain the grade of veterinary second lieutenants of the reserve. 
The course is of six months’ duration. Its object is to impart the military 
information indispensable for the exercise of the grade and to give such 
training in equitation to insure the ability of the veterinary officers to 
perform service with mounted troops. 


7. Non-commissioned Officers’ Course. The importance of good non- 
commissioned officers as assistants to instructors or who can instruct them- 
selves under proper direction is recognized. This course gives the non- 
commissioned officer a good knowledge of horses and an ability in horse- 
manship. 


8. Farriers’ Course. The horseshoers of the whole army are drawn 
from this course. They are taught horseshoeing and hippology by prac- 
tical demonstration and application. 


9. Sappers’ Course. The graduate sappers from the cavalry regi- 
ments are here made familiar with the use of explosives issued to the 
cavalry troops and with the work of field fortifications in accordance with 
our regulations. 


It has been proposed to establish in the near future at Pinerolo a 
course for aspirants for appointment as non-commissioned officers of cav- 
alry, a course wherein the young men who desire appointment may receive 
the uniform instruction of the school and may absorb the traditions of 
the Cavalry Arm. 
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The Complementary Course in Cross-country Riding at Tor di Quinto 
is the post-graduate course of the Cavalry School. Before an officer of the 
Cavalry can be promoted to the grade of captain he must have completed 
the Normal Course at Pinerolo and this course at Tor di Quinto. 


The Cavalry School today has about 800 horses, including those sent 
each year to Tor di Quinto for use there until March. Some of these 
horses are native, but most of them are Irish, Anglo-Arab and Thor- 
oughbred. 

There are two barracks at Pinerolo, the Caserma Principe Amedio 
and the Caserma Bochard di San Vitale, in which the soldier attendants 
and the horses are quartered. In the Caserma Principe Amedio there are 
also the headquarters of the school, the library, the reading room and the 
Officers’ Club, the latter very comfortably furnished and equipped for 
the officers’ mess and the social gatherings that take place at the school. 
There is also a gymnasium, fencing room and trophy room adjoining the 
officers’ club, where the many cups and trophies won in the past by 
officers of the school in foreign competition are collected and preserved. 


Three covered riding halls, named in memory of Colonal Maffei di 
Boglio, Major Baralis and Captain Caprilli, offer every facility for mounted 
instruction, even during the winter period. The Caprilli Riding Hall, 
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constructed in 1910, is especially large, measuring 117 by 127 feet. Com- 
plete courses for horse shows may be set up in this hall. : 


For daily exercise in the open the school has the di Savoiroux field 
and the General Berta galloping course. Adjoining the latter are build- 
ings and stables for isolating newly acquired horses and for caring for 
those in need of prolonged rest. There is still another obstacle field near 
the parade ground. This is used for equestrian competitions and for train- 
ing the teams in preparation for horse shows. 

A large athletic field fully equipped with tennis courts, skating rink, 
ete., is located near the parade ground. This field affords ample facilities 
for development of physical training in the open air. An area for field 
fortifications and demolitions and a spacious and perfectly equipped veteri- 
nary hospital complete the physical equipment of the school. 


In addition to instruction given, the school maintains another activity, 
that of training the teams for horse shows, and this is one of its most 
important functions. In the past whenever it was desired that an Italian 
team should compete in a major international equestrian competition the 
horses and riders best fitted to participate therein were assembled at the 
school. After a reasonable period of preparation the task of deciding on 
the personnel of the team devolved upon the school. 


In order to continue this activity and to insure consistent effort along 
the prescribed lines there has been established at the school a center for 
preparation for equestrian competitions. This center consists of a group 
of magnificent horses developed at the school or drawn from elsewhere in 
the Kingdom and a nucleus of good riders, who with seriousness of pur- 
pose are carrying forward the work of preparation for international com- 
petition. The new organization certainly has not failed in its object. The 
record of the Italian teams in the international field continues to be satis- 
fying. To the many honors won at Vienna, San Sebastian and Nice in the 
past have been added the recent achievements at Lucerne, Warsaw and 
Geneva, and this year at Naples, Nice and Rome. 


Caprilli Riding Hall, Pinerolo 





Tor di Quinto and Fox Hunting, 


in the Roman Campagna 


By COLONEL SEBASTINO Murart DaLua Corte Bra 


Commandant, The Cavalry School at Tor di Quinto 


HE Cavalry School at Tor di Quinto is situated beside the Tiber 
a short way beyond the walls of ancient Rome and now within the 
present boundaries of the city. As there are no officers’ quarters at 
the school, the staff and students live elsewhere in Rome; but luncheon is 
served daily at the Officers’ Club, and this quiet hour or two between 
rides is a time of pleasant relaxation and the source of many friendships. 


The physical equipment of the school is not great: adequate stables 
for the horses and over them barracks for the soldier attendants, admin- 
istrative officers, Officers’ Club and infirmary. These buildings are grouped 
on a small hill overlooking the Tiber, while below on the flats along the 
river are the hippodrome, the race courses, the obstacle fields and various 
bridle trails. 

An important addition to the equipment of the school may be said 
to be the Roman Campagna itself. Tor di Quinto, essentially a school of 


cross-country riding, was originally established in order that officers of 
the cavalry might have access to the Campagna for their training in equi- 
tation, and it is thus ideally iocated, for the countryside near Rome is 
eriss-crossed with stone fences of considerable size, with post and rail 
fences on level and sloping ground, with ditches, running water and 
streams with steep banks. 


Each officer brings two horses with him when he comes to the school. 
They are usually his personal property but they may be ‘‘horses in 
trust’’ from his regiment; that is, horses regularly and permanently 
assigned to him for training and for his use in the military service. He 
must complete the course with his own horses, ride to hounds with them 
over the Campagna, take part with them in the graduation events and 
undergo at the close of the school an examination in which the perform- 
ance of the horse and that of the rider is considered as one. This policy 
serves as a strong incentive to officers of the cavalry to provide themselves 
with sound, well-bred horses and to devote great care to their proper 
training and conditioning. When one considers that at present no cavalry 
officer can be promoted to the grade of captain until he has satisfactorily 
completed the course at Tor di Quinto the importance of good horseflesh 
to the officer is even more apparent. 


In addition to the private mounts—or the mounts in trust—the 
school has a specially selected group of hunters. These are drawn from 
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Lieutenant Colonel Caforatti 


Assistant Commandant at Tor di Quinto 


the best at Pinerolo and are, for the st part, Irish horses. Their 
replacement is assured by the purchase in Ireland each year of thirty 
green horses at an average cost per head of $600. Each student officer 
is assigned two of these horses, but the assignments are changed from 
time to time so that the students may become accustomed to various 


mounts. 

The hippodrome and the obstacle fields at Tor di Quinto contain 
almost every conceivable type of obstacle that might be encountered in 
the country. Stone walls and post and rail fences are in the majority, 
but there are many gates, ditches, railroad gates, sheep pens, piles of 
logs, picket fences, banks, and various combinations of jumps scattered 
about on rough and uneven ground. The horses and riders are trained 
to ride over these obstacles quietly and willingly at a full hunting pace. 
The horse is never put to the same jump twice in succession; always a 
new jump faces him, a new situation, and this makes him clever at esti- 
mating each succeeding obstacle. 
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A Section of Student Officers 
Major Norman Fiske, U. S. A., in the Left Center 


At first the schools at Tor di Quinto and Pinerolo were considerably 
at odds over the method of riding taught. Tor di Quinto was not estab- 
lished until 1891, when, under the guidance of Marquis di Roccagiovane, 
it developed a method of riding in accordance with the needs of cross- 
country riding, one at variance with the riding hall instruction then 
taught at Pinerolo. But later on, Captain Federico Caprilli, the fore- 


most exponent of the new method of natural equitation, was called to 
instruct at Pinerolo, and through his efforts it was possible to co-ordinate 
and harmonize the work of the two schools. 

Now the young cavalry officer receives the fundamentals of the seat 
at Pinerolo. Work there in the riding hall under close observation of the 
instructor, frequent gallops on the galloping course at Baudenasea, cross- 
country work over easy terrain and jumping over a great many small 
obstacles fit him for the advanced jumping and cross-country equitation 
at Tor di Quinto. 


Student Officers, Tor di Quinto 
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A Slide, Tor di Quinto 


At the latter school the student puts into active practice the princi- 
ples he has learned at Pinerolo. After a brief period of preparation over 


the typical obstacles in the hippodrome he is taken into the open country, 
where he learns to ride over unfamiliar ground at a fast pace and to 
jump obstacles at times very difficult because of their size or because of 
the lay of the ground. To keep up a rapid pace he must watch the ground 
very carefully, appreciate the capabilities of his horse, save him unneces- 
sary effort wherever possible and be himself possessed of a brave heart 
that does not hesitate. All this has its influence on the formation of 
character, in the development of boldness, intrepidity and audacity that 
must characterize the cavalry officer. 

Fox hunting serves admirably in developing these characteristics, for 
in place of the usual planned route of a cross-country ride, the course 
leads over terrain willy-nilly wherever the fox himself decides to run. 

In Rome fox hunting has long been an institution. Its inception dates 
back to a visit to Rome of Lord Chesterfield in the winter of 1836. He 
brought with him his horses and about a dozen hounds and devoted him- 
self to the pursuit of the fox in the vast open country that then surrounded 
the city. He always invited a few friends to join him, among them Prince 
Livio Odesealchi, to whom he presented his pack when he returned to 
England in the spring. The foilowing year the Prince and a number of 
his friends formed the Roman Hunt. Prince Odesealchi was M. F. H. 
and the kennels were at the palace of Pope Julius on the Flaminian Way. 
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Obstacles, Tor di Quinto 


The Roman Hunt continued for many successful seasons. It became 
the custom to close each season with a race meeting, and the final race 
of the day was always a cross-country in full hunting regalia. But in 1848 
Prince Odescalchi was severely injured while hunting and another mem- 
ber of the field was killed. As a result, the reigning Pope, Pius IX, pro- 
hibited fox hunting. 

But even during the period of prohibition by the Pontifical Govern- 
ment a few young Englishmen who came to Rome each winter used to 
bring a few hounds with them and mount themselves on the miserable 
little native ponies of the Campagna to gallop after the fox. Perhaps 
because the hunters were so few the Government took no further notice 
of them. A few years later Duke Grazioli, one of the most enthusiastic 
horsemen of that day and a person of great influence in the Vatican, pre- 
vailed upon the Holy Father to lift the ban on hunting. 

The first meeting after that was memorable. Count Paolo Campello 
writes in his memoirs, ‘‘The hunt took place. The permission from the 
Holy See to break our necks at our own pleasure brought a great crowd of 
spectators to that first meeting on the Salarian Way. They came from 
the city and they came from the country, eager to see this cavaleade in 
pursuit of the fox. It was for Rome a gala day.”’ 

A long list of illustrious persons has been inscribed on the rolls of 
the Roman Hunt. The Empress of Austria hunted with the pack in 1869 
and is said to have received ‘‘the most unforgettable impression from 
that day of fox hunting’’.. During the seasons 1871-77, Prince Umberto, 
then heir to the throne, was always present. The artist Blaas has painted 
a canvas depicting the Prince taking a rail fence and followed by the 
field in which may be recognized Marquis Origo da Don Mario, Don Guilio 
Grazioli, Marquis Pizzardi, Count Senni, Prinee Ladislao Odescalechi, Duke 
Braschi, Count Lovatelli, Marquis Luigi Calabrini, Count Bekendorf and 
the Countess Cellere. 





The Roman Hunt on the Appian Way 


In 1876 Prince Napoleon rode with the hunt. He was mounted on 
a horse belonging to Count Paolo Campello, and the latter in his memoirs 
wrote: ‘‘My bucephalus, proud to have on his back a nephew of Napoleon 
the Great, made such a mighty leap over the first fence that the Prince, 
although a good horseman, was unable to stay in the saddle. Fortu- 
nately, his fall resulted in no injury.’’ And on January 28, 1889, Sarah 
Bernhardt was present at the meet at Torre Nuova. She accompanied her 
son, who rode that day to the hounds. 

The first meet at which the class at Tor di Quinto was present took 
place shortly after the founding of the school—late in 1891. It was at 
the Villa Pamphili, and the owner of the Villa, Prince Doria, gave a 
luncheon in token of this happy event. Fox hunting was thereafter for 
the school a regular phase of the course until the World War put an end 
to all sports. 

During this time, at the instance of Count Scheibler, the Bracciano 
Hunt was formed for deer hunting near Lake Bracciano, north of Rome. 
Hunting was then to be had four days a week, Monday and Tuesday with 
the fox-hound pack in Rome, and Wednesday and Saturday with the deer- 
hounds at Bracciano. The little commune of Bracciano enjoyed quite a 
reputation as a sport center. The country round about is very similar to 
the Roman country and so is admirably suited to cross-country riding and 
to mounted sports. In March each year a race meeting was held at which 
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The Roman Hunt on the Campagna 


the members of the Roman Hunt, the officers of the Presidio of Rome 
and the staff and students at Tor di Quinto were present, many competing 
in the events. 

After the war fox hunting was resumed, but the deer hunt has never 
been reorganized. The Roman Hunt, with Marquis Casati as M. F. H., 
meets now twice a week during the season. The kennels are located far 
out on the ancient Appian Way and the country over which the hounds 
run is rich in landmarks of Roman and mediaeval civilization, the noble 


aqueducts across the Campagna, the signal towers on the hilltops, the 
eastles and villas of the patricians, and the wistful remains of tombs 


along the Appian Way. 

The meetings are always bright and colorful, the red coats of the 
hunters interspersed with uniforms of the Italian officers and of officers 
of foreign countries who are students at the school or who are attached 
to foreign embassies in Rome. 

In 1925 Count Carlo Dentice di Frasso formed another hunt, the 
Oriolo, a private pack of American hounds. Twice each week the Oriolo 
Hounds meet in the country along the coast near Macearese or in the 
hills north of Rome toward Bracciano. The officers at Tor di Quinto ride 
with both hunts throughout the season. In this beautiful riding country 
and at the school itself they develop those qualities indispensable to the 
eavalry officer. 

Three days at the close of the school year are devoted to an examina- 
tion of the student officers and to determining their fitness for graduation. 
On the first day a board of general officers conducts a detailed examina- 
tion of the officers and their private mounts. The schooling of the horses 
in the open country and over natural obstacles and the seat of the rider 
at all gaits and when jumping are:particularly observed. 

On the following day in the presence of His Majesty the King,.a 
ride is conducted by the entire school, staff, instructors, and students. It 
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is carried out at fast gaits and includes almost every one of the jumps 
in the hippodrome. The ride then continues on the hill above where the 
school buildings are located and where there are many unusual and spec- 
tacular obstacles. Only a sure-footed, well-trained and well-conditioned 
horse can complete this ride, for it is all done at top speed and it is long 


and exhausting. 

On the day of His Majesty’s visit to Tor di Quinto only the foreign 
diplomatic representatives and certain officers of the General Staff of 
the Government are invited to be present. But on the third day the 
publie is invited and the same ride is presented—this time on horses of 
the school. It is always a gala event for the horse-loving public of Rome. 
Then for the last time the student officers gallop over the Tor di Quinto 
obstacles before dispersing to carry the teachings of the school to the 


cavalry regiments throughout the Peninsula. 





Guards of the King, and Guardians 
of the Kingdom: 
The Royal Mounted Carabineers 


Prepared by HEapQuARTERS STAFF, CARABINIERI REALE 


N May, 1814, when the throne of Victor Emanuel I of Savoy was 
restored at Turin, the Monarch’s first care was the reorganization of 
the Army and the creation of a military corps for the maintenance of 

good order. This corps, because of its exclusively dynastic character and 
because of the arms which were issued to its soldiers, was given the name 
‘‘Corps of Royal Carabineers’’. The Royal Patents specified that this arm 
should take position at the right of the line and at the head of the column 
in all assemblies of troops. 

The best elements of the army, both officers and men, were selected 
for this corps, so that it was an honor and a distinction to belong to it. 
Soon there shone forth among its members the most illustrious names of 
the Sardinian and Piedmontese nobility. 


The Sovereign further reserved to the Carabineers the honor of fur- 
nishing the escort for his person, for his family and for high personages. 


Of the original Carabineer Corps of 825 men, 408 were mounted. 
From time to time throughout the intervening years the Corps was 
increased until now it numbers 50,000 men, of whom 4,618 are mounted. 
A small group of 100 men chosen from the Mounted Carabineers go to 
make up a special guard, called the Corazzieri, or Guards of the King. 


Recruitment in the Carabineer Corps is voluntary, but the recruit 
if he has already finished his obligatory service must have distinguished 
himself in that service by conduct which never at any time incurred the 
slightest punishment. He must possess a strong physical constitution and 
must not be less than five feet six inches in height. He must pledge him- 
self to the Carabineer service for a period of three years. 


As soon as the recruits are enlisted they are incorporated into classes 
of student mounted carabineers in the two student squadrons of Royal 
Carabineers forming part of the student legion at Rome and in the half 
squadrons of the student depots at Caglieri and Palermo. Here they 
undergo a six-month period of military and professional instruction, fol- 
lowed by a theoretical and practical examination. After this, as Carabi- 
neers, they complete in the same legion the three-month course in mounted 
training. 

In addition to instruction in academie work, which is of great impor- 
tance, the students are given all the instruction prescribed for the cavalry: 
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Carabineers at Mounted Drill 


mounted and dismounted formations, target firing with carbine and pistol, 
eare of the horse, service of stable police, of fatigue and guard, so that 
along with the troops of the other arms they not only perform the various 
duties of the garrison but when they are needed in war they make excel- 
lent fighters. 

After they have attained a certain degree of proficiency in equitation, 
the students are taught to ride the horse on the bit at the various gaits 
and to manage their arms while mounted; and, formed into platoons, they 
begin the formal instruction for mounted troops, particularly the forma- 
tions in close order. In addition, they are taught the uses of the bicycle. 

The training in equitation is given by officers and non-commissioned 
officers who have attended special courses at the Cavalry Schools at 
Pinerolo and Tor di Quinto, and the fine results they have attained is 
shown by the many competitions won by the Italian Legions competing 
with regiments of cavalry and field artillery. In 1924 they won the Royal 
Cup, in 1928 they received first classification at Cagliari, Sassari and 
Chilivanni, and in the following year a Carabineer captain won the am- 
bitious title of ‘‘military champion’’ after having succeeded in winning 
the ‘‘Championship of the Military Horse’’, hotly contested for by the 
most able horsemen in the Italian Army. 


Service 

After they have completed the period of study in the student groups 
the newly designated Carabineers are assigned to the Territorial Squad- 
rons or to various stations throughout the kingdom that are garrisoned 
exclusively by troops of their arm, mounted or dismounted. 

The Territorial Squadrons are especially organized for the mainte- 
nance of public order in the Capital. In addition, they form the escorts 
of honor for high personages; they take part, together with the other 
troops, in the many great and solemn ceremonies that take place through- 
out the year in Rome; and their splendid bearing and attractive uniforms 
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A Platoon of Carabineers, Full Dress Uniform 


add dignity and color to the formations, parades and reviews held for the 
troops of the garrison by the August Sovereign 

The Royal Mounted Carabineer is a familiar and an admired figure 
in the colorful mise en scene of Roman life. In his black uniform trimmed 
in silver, his cocked hat gayly decorated in red and silver and mounted on 
his impeccably groomed horse, he sedately goes about his patrol duties; 
or again, on the Pincio, the Gianicolo or the Piazza del Quirinale he can 
be seen silhouetted against the warm glow of the sunset—an ineffable 
picture—epitomizing in his expression of color, strength and poise the 
gorgeous beauty and serenity of the Eternal City itself. 

The services required of the Carabineers throughout the country are 
very diversified. Broadly speaking, they are charged with the prevention 
and repression of crime, the preservation of public peace and the protec- 
tion of citizens. In these duties they cooperate with the dismounted Cara- 
bineers. Rarely is the collective employment of the Mounted Carabineers 
necessary, but when it is—due to some flagrant breach of public order 
or to requirements for escorts of honor—troop formations rarely larger 
than a platoon are temporarily formed from the mounted Carabineers of 
the nearby stations, and when the exceptional need is over they are 
disbanded. 

In their duty of patrolling the State the Mounted Carabineers exer- 
cise many important functions. They attend to the security of communica- 
tions, to the maintenance of public order where there are large gatherings 
at fairs, or on holidays and market days; they collect information con- 
cerning crime or anything which might affect the safety of persons and 
property ; they watch over the fields and forests, guarding against fire and 
vandalism. Streets, trees, hedges, ditches, aqueducts, springs, public laun- 
dry places, watering troughs, bridges, railroads, telegraph, telephone and 
power wires, all these and more concern the interest and attention of the 
Carabineer. He closely observes all travelers who appear in any way 
suspicious and takes to his station commander those who refuse to make 


themselves known. 
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A Carabineer Patrol Escorting a Prisoner 


When any violation of the laws or public safety or property has 
occurred the Carabineers immediately report the situation to their imme- 
diate superior or to the authorities concerned. Quick action is the result. 

It is not to be wondered at that the Mounted Carabineers are affec- 
tionately called ‘‘guardian angels’’ by the contadini. By day and night 
they patrol the roads, always two together, and the sound of their horses’ 
hoofs brings confidence to the solitary traveler and the lonely dweller in 
wild and desolate regions. They are the guaranty of safety and justice. 

In Sardinia and Sicily especially they have done a wonderful work 
in suppressing brigandage. Easily negotiating the rugged and almost 
impassable roads and mountain passes they can quickly control a large 
zone, and their presence soon restrains the dishonest and heartens the 
more stable population. 

In addition to their duty as patrols the Mounted Carabineers main- 
tain a system of intercommunication on the highways. At predetermined 
points, called the points of reunion, they meet to deliver official papers, 
to exchange orders and information, to provide escorts for postal carriers 
or for law violators and to transfer persons under arrest from one station 
to another. 
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They also perform an orderly service in places where there are not 
the usual telegraphic communications or where it is not advisable to 
employ the local messenger service. These messages, often containing 
important information or orders, they guard with courage and purpose, 
and they allow nothing to prevent their immediate and safe delivery. 

Finally, they perform the duty of escorts of honor and of safety to 
individuals, to public treasury funds, State property, to postal messen- 
gers and to proofs or evidences of crime. 

The Royal Mounted Carabineers Corps has established throughout the 
years of its existence a splendid tradition of bravery and loyalty. It has 
repeatedly reaffirmed its devotion to the King and to the country, and 
in its history many names and acts of individual and collective valor have 
been written. 

In June, 1815, a year after its formation, the Corps had its first test 
on the field of battle when at the assault of the fortified place of Grenoble 
a troop of the Mounted Carabineers boldly rode to the attack, charged 
brilliantly and defeated the enemy. 

And in 1821, upon the abdication of King Victor Emanuel I, they 
proved their loyalty and devotion, escorting him and protecting him across 
the regions in revolt as far as Nice. 

There is the story of the Mounted Carabineer Giovanni Battista 
Seapaccino, who, sent as a special messenger to Savoy, gave up his life 
when surrounded by revolutionists who commanded him to ery, ‘‘ Viva 
la reppublica!’’ but who shouted fearlessly instead, ‘‘Viva «ad re!’’ The 
gold medal for military valor was awarded to the memory of this brave 
Carabineer and King Charles Albert commissioned the painter, Francesco 
Gonin, to paint a picture representing his glorious death. 

In the same year another Mounted Carabineer, Carlo Gandino, was 
sent from a small station in Piedmont with an important dispatch to the 
customs officials of the frontier directing them to prevent certain repub- 
lican revolutionists from crossing the border. On his way he was stopped 
by the revolutionists and threatened with death if he did not join them. 
But, drawing his saber and giving the spurs to his horse, he passed at 
the gallop through his adversaries, defying a hail of bullets and succeeded 
in the prompt delivery of the message. 

In 1848, King Charles Albert commanded the Piedmont Army against 
the Austrians during the first war for Italian independence. He was 
escorted by three superb squadrons of Mounted Carabineers drawn from 
the various posts of the small kingdom and united under the command 
of Major Alessandro Negri, Count of San-Front. The enemy was beaten 
at Goiti, at Monzambano and at Valieggio, and on the 30th of April the 
Piedmont Army again met him at Pastrengo. While the battle was in 
progress. the enemy, taking advantage of accidents of the terrain, sud- 
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denly burst forth toward a group of general staff officers gathered around 
the King. These officers drew their swords to oppose this imminent danger 
when suddenly Major di San-Front, sensing the situation, launched his 
three Carabineer squadrons in a violent charge at the enemy, put him to 
flight, pursued him and freed the field. For this splendid charge and fine 
courage by which the life of the Sovereign was saved and the battle won 
the silver medal for military valor was awarded to the colors of the 
Carabineer arm. 

In the same campaign the three squadrons distinguished themselves 
at Santa Lucia, winning the bronze medal; at Staffalo, Somma Campagna 
and Custoza. 

The year 1849 opened with the morning gun of a new war, and in 
this campaign the Royal Mounted Carabineers— 

‘‘Of the King guardians and of the laws, slaves cnly to 


b 


duty, accustomed to obey silently and silently to die’’— 


performed noteworthy deeds of sacrifice and valor, receiving many deco- 
rations for their personnel. Captain De Magistris, the commander of the 
squadron, was awarded the Cross of Saints Maurizio and Lazaro. 

A few years later in territory but recently acquired by the Italian 
State, the services of the Carabineer Corps proved indispensable. The 
story is told of the Carabineer, Agostino Sclavo, who, entrusted with a 
packet of documents for delivery, was stopped by nine armed rebels, who 
ordered him to acknowledge the Republic and repudiate the King. But 
his answer was, ‘‘Long live the King, death to the Republic!’’ A volley 
of shots was the result. Then, though wounded in the arm, he fought off 
his assailants and at the gallop finally escaped from them until he fell 
exhausted and in pain at the roadside. 

In the Italo-Austrian campaign, 1915-1918, two squadrons of Mounted 
Carabineers were mobilized. Beside the other arms, the Carabineer Corps 
fought in various combats—notably the Battle of Gorizia—and gained for 
the eorps 193 silver medals, 526 bronze medals, 187 promotions for gal- 
lant conduct in action, 857 individual citations and many war crosses. 
The colors of the arnr were decorated with the gold medal for military 
valor with the following citation: ‘‘It renewed its most stainless tradi- 
tions by innumerable trials in steadfast attention to duty and brilliant 
heroism, giving a most valuable contribution to the radiant victory of 
the Italian Arms’’. 

One of the memorable incidents of bravery during the World War 
was that concerning the action of the Mounted Brigadier Martin Veduti, 
who, by his quickness and intrepidity saved the destruction of the Randi 
powder magazine, and thereby many lives. In the early monring hours 
of August 14, 1918, Brigadier Veduti, in accordance with orders received, 
was watching the magazine in company with a Carabineer trooper. The 
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evening before a suspicious person had been seen by the sentry hovering 
around, and it was feared damage to the depot was being planned. Shortly 
before dawn, however, in spite of the vigilance, two unknown persons 
sueceeded in getting into the enclosure, and before the dismayed sentries 
could prevent it, they had placed near the powder a large bomb with a 
lighted fuse. Then, amidst the volleys of fire from the now thoroughly 
alarmed guards, they vanished into the surrounding shadows. 

Now the fuse quickly burns toward the almost inevitable tragedy. 
In a few moments the twenty tons of explosives would wreak its terrible 
havoc. Without a moment’s hesitation, Veduti threw himself on the 
infernal machine, pulled out the fast-burning fuse, tore it away with his 
teeth, and thus saved all from annihilation. 

For this brave act, Brigadier Veduti was awarded a gold medal by 


His Majesty the King. 


_The Corazzieri, the King’s Guard Squadron of the Carabineers 

In March, 1868, on the oceasion of the marriage of the Crown Prince 
Umberto of Savoy (the late King Umberto I) to Her Royal Highness 
Princess Marguerite of Savoy, an escort was needed for the gala proces- 
sion at the entrance of the Princess into Florence. Accordingly, eighty 
Mounted Carabineers were detailed and were given a special uniform 
with breastplate and helmet. This body was not subsequently dissolved, 
but formed the nucleus of the special unit called the ‘‘King’s Guard 
Squadron of the Royal Carabineers’’. 

The Guard is now composed of one superior officer commanding, four 
lieutenants, and one hundred troopers. The latter are selected from the 
Mounted Carabineers of height not less than six feet, but in the econ- 
tinued process of selection the average height of the Guardsmen is six 
feet three inches, and some are taller than six feet seven inches. ' 

Their horses (Irish for the most part) must stand not less than six- 
teen hands two inches. 

The duty of the Squadron is to render service to the Royal Household 
and to form escorts of honor and safety for the persons of the royal 
family. 

Every day they mount guard at the Roval Palace, one brigadier 


(corporal) or vice-brigadier (lanee corporal) and seven ecorazzieri (troop- 
ers); the guard is completed by a permanent detail of fourteen sentries 


with a marshal (sergeant-major), all under a lieutenant. 

The service of escort of honor is discharged on occasions of ceremony 
in which their Majesties take part officially; then the half-dress or full- 
dress uniform is worn. And the service of security is performed on ocea- 
sions of less official importance when the mareh uniform is worn. Both 
services are ordered by His Excellency the First Aide de Camp of His 


Majesty the King. 





THE ROYAL MOUNTED CARABINEERS 
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Platoon of Corazzieri in Full Dress 


The instruction of the Squadron, in addition to special training for 
escort service, is the same as that prescribed for the cavalry troops, but 
special emphasis is placed on equitation, gymnastics and swordsmanship 
in order to develop agility and tenacity in these big men. 


An article in the periodical L’Idca Nationale, published in 1919, 
speaks of the peace-time characteristics and duties of the Arm of the 
Royal Carabineers as follows: 


‘*Tt is an organized force the tentacles of which spread out to the 
most remote villages and it represents the most valuable and cohesive 
force of the country in the integrity of its economic, social and political 
daily life. Not only is the Arm a force for the observance of the laws, 
but it is also an important factor in the whole administration of the State 
from the Central Government to the commune; for it enters with its many 
functions into the mechanism of almost all other administrations, con- 
trolling and regulating the infinite manifestations of the life of the 
country. 

‘No institution of the new Italian State enjoys as much prestige as 
the Benemerita Arm of the Army. The Benemerita! No official designa- 
tion has ever become popularized so quickly; no title has been decreed 
more naturally and accepted by the whole country more cordially—the 
country is truly proud of her Carabineers, for they represent in disci- 
pline, moral justice and fidelity the mind and heart of the people, for 
these are the virtues at the very basis of the nobility of a race.’’ 

Of their military duties and missions in war, Gabriele d’Annunzio 
has said: ‘‘It- is the Arm of steadfast loyalty and of silent abnegation. 
It is the Arm which gave each day the same proof of its valor—in the 
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Corazzieri Mounted, Full Dress Uniform 


thick of battle, in the trench and on the march, over upturned roads and 
through ruined cities, in sudden danger and throughout enduring peril, 
always wresting the utmost glory from each day’s service to the Kingdom.”’ 

Finally, we quote with pride the words of His Excellency, the Head 
of the Government, the Leader of reborn Italy, the powerful dynamo of 
the national energy: 

‘‘Great and glorious are the traditions of the Arm in time of war; 
great and glorious because they have written in characters of fire and 
blood the charge at Pastrengo and the Cavalry of Podgora; but great 
and glorious are they, too, in time of peace, when the Carabineers in 


every corner of the Peninsula represent the divine and human majesty 
of the laws of the State.’’ 





The Italian Cavalry in the 
African Colonies 


By Lieut. CoLOoNEL CarLO GAstTINELLI, Royal Corps of Colonial Troops 


four African possessions of Italy: in Eritrea, Tripolitania and 

Cirenaica. In the fourth colony, Italian Somaliland, the use of 
mounted troops has not been considered advisable because of the climate 
and the character of the terrain. 


[sour a of the regular cavalry have been stationed in three of the 


Eritrea 


The colony of Eritrea, situated on the coast of the Red Sea, was the 
first African territory over which the flag of Italy was raised. One 
squadron of cavalry formed part of the expeditionary corps sent there in 
1887 under the command of General di San Marzano. This squadron, 
called the ‘‘Squadron of African Hunters’’, has been formed by volun- 
teer elements drawn from the cavalry regiments of the mother country. 

With the assurance of the Italian occupation came the enlistment of 
natives of the territory and the formation of native units. These gave 
good service and gradually began to replace the troops of the original 
expeditionary force. Thus in 1890 the ‘‘Squadron of African Hunters’’ 
was transformed into a squadron of scouts composed entirely of native 
soldiers under Italian officers and non-commissioned officers. This squad- 
ron subsequently performed valuable service during the expedition into 
the heart of Abyssinia which was undertaken in that year by an Italian 
eorps under General Orizo and which pushed forward as far as Adua, 
the religious capital of that savage country. 

The military forces in Eritrea were later increased in order to 
strengthen the boundaries and to keep within control the continuous 
threats of war arising from the great Mohammedan revolt, fomented by 
the famous Madh against the Anglo-Egyptians in the Sudan. The squad- 
ron of scouts thus became the nucleus of the two new squadrons Cheren 
and Asmara. These two squadrons formed part of the corps operating 
under General Arimondi in 1893 and took part in the battle of Agordat 
(December 21, 1893). In this battle the Italian forces, numbering about 
three thousand men, routed a horde of fourteen thousand Dervishes who 
had penetrated from the Eritrean Sudan expecting to drive out the 
Italians and to diffuse in Eritrea—peopled mostly by Christian Abys- 
sinians—the word of Mohammed. 

In this open fighting the two squadrons, acting both mounted and 
dismounted, took a very effective part, particularly in the counter attack 
which brought about the complete rout of the fanatical Musselman tribes. 
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Italian Colonial Possessions in Africa 


In the following year (1894) the Cheren squadron was present at 
the battle of Cassala (July 17) when the Italian expeditionary corps, 
amounting to about twenty-five hundred men, overcame and put to flight 
numerous forces of the Dervishes who had seized that important center. 
The charge made by the Cheren squadron on that day against more than 
double the number of enemy cavalry has remained one of the finest 
records of the Italian colonial cavalry. The gold medal for military valor 
was awarded to the memory of the gallant Captain Carchidio, commander 
of the squadron, who led the charge and fell in the furious melee which 
followed, pierced by eleven thrusts of the lance. The gallant conduct 
of that squadron in this battle demonstrates what fruitful results can be 
obtained by a handful of determined and bold cavalrymen. 
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In the campaign of 1895-96 against Abyssinia (bordering on the 
south of the colony) the two squadrons did not take any part as it was 
thought inadvisable considering the Alpine character of the theatre of 
operations; instead they were left to guard the Sudanese frontier. A 
dire need of cavalry was felt therefore in the course of these operations 
on the Abyssinian frontier, particularly for purposes of reconnaissance 
and information of enemy movements. 

Once more, at Cassala, in April, 1896, the Eritrean cavalry had ocea- 
sion to measure itself against the Dervishes. Here it carried out an 
active and effective reconnaissance during the battles at Monte Mocrain 
and at Tucruf. 

Peace with Abyssinia was concluded and the Madhist revolt in the 
Anglo-Egyptian sector was put down. Then ensued an uninterrupted 
period of tranquility for the Eritrean colony, a period in which the 
region gradually developed its agriculture and commerce. Today this 
land, the first to be occupied by Italy and originally the scene of the 
bloodiest fighting, rapine and carnage, is going forward under the pro- 
tection of the Tricolor of Italy to a vigorous and promising future. 


With the cessation of hostilities the military forees of the colony 
were gradually reduced and the cavalry squadrons did not escape the 
reduction. Today only one of them remains. This squadron with a 
strength of about eighty men is formed of two platoons of cavalry and a 
machine gun squad of two guns. It is commanded by a eaptain and an- 
other officer functions as second in command. The platoons and the 
squad have as immediate leaders specially selected natives. 


Although the Eritrean is not by nature and habit a great horseman, 
the men of the squadron know well enough how to make use of their 


horses. Then too the members of the squadron are for the greater part 
old soldiers with many years of service. Recruitment is voluntary and 
the ascari—as these native Eritrean troops in the Italian service are 
ealled—can reenlist from year to year as long as their physical condition 
enables them to render useful service. And since the Eritrean natives 
are very proud to wear the uniform of the soldier and their principal 
ambition is to carry arms, it is very unusual for an ascaro to leave the 


military service unless he is declared unfit. It follows that the squadron 
has to enlist annually only the small number of men necessary to replace 
those mustered out by proper authority. 


In the Eritrean squadron, as in all of the colonial troops, natives of 
different religious beliefs, whether Christian or Mohammedan, are _ in- 
discriminately enlisted. No difficulty has ever arisen from this close as- 
sociation of individuals of diverse races and religions because of the great 
tolerance shown in this matter both by the natives of the colony and by 
the neighboring Abyssinians. . 
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The individual arms of the ascari of the native squadron consists 
of the lance (of bamboo), the saber and carbine. 

At one time the horses of the squadron were bought in India but 
they are now obtained mostly from Abyssinia and are of the native stock 
of that region. They are not very high but are handy, live on very little, 
are sure-footed and very rugged. They are horses especially adapted 


An Ascaro 


to the mountains and they thus serve quite well for the terrain conditions 
in the greater part of the colony. 

In conclusion it may be said that the native squadron of Eritrea is 
rightly considered among the best troops of that colony, troops which in 
innumerable circumstances and in critical moments have given undoubted 
proof of bravery, reliability, and loyalty to the Italian flag. 


Lybia 


The proportion of cavalry is greater in the two Italian colonies in 
Northern Africa—Tripolitania and Cirenaica. (These two colonies have 
been recently combined under one colonial government called Lybia). At 
+he time of their occupation and during the ensuing war with Turkey 
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eavalry troops were sent from Italy, one brigade to Tripolitania and three 
squadrons to Cirenaica. But as early as 1912 the pelicy of organizing 
native troops was begun. These troops rendered good service and grad- 
ually developing themselves were able after the conelusion of peace with 
Turkey to completely supplant the home squadrons. 


The wild and desolate terrain of these two colonies and the peculiar 
character of the fighting—which still must be carried on finally to clear 
the country of the rebellious elements hampering its peaceful develop- 
ment—lends itself readily to a large employment of cavalry. It is un- 
questionably the arm best adapted to a fighting based essentially upon 
quickness of movement. 


The terrain of the two colonies differs considerably, Tripolitania 
being prevailingly flat and Cirenaica in great part mountainous; but it 
all is suited to the action of mounted troops. Though the almost entire 
lack of surface water limits to some extent the employment of large 
masses of cavalry this deficiency does not represent a serious incon- 
venience to detachments of limited strength; for the sub-soil of the two 
colonies is furrowed by many underground watercourses which give rise 
to numerous pools and springs. Also, in certain zones where the water 
is found at a depth of not more than three to six feet, wells can be easily 
and quickly hollowed out anew. The known existence of these watering 
places and their relative frequency is a condition which makes possible 
the assembling of rebel forces and their hostile action against the Italian 
occupation. 

This hostility arises principally from the religious feeling of the 
Mohammedans which is more pronounced in the peoples of those zones 
further removed from the coast. This fanaticism is cleverly played upon 
and subverted by those who look disapprovingly on the development of 
a great Italian colony on the African coast of the Mediterranean. Hostil- 
ity also arises from the self-interest of certain Bedouin chiefs who do 
not wish to lose their authority and feudal power by submitting to Italian 
rule. Finally, the generic character of the native himself is a constant 
source of trouble. 

The Arab characteristically detests work. Before the Italian oceupa- 
tion his limited needs had been supplied by a flourishing and remunera- 
tive commerce in Sudanese slaves. A tent, some women, a flock of 
sheep and a few camels represented to the majority of the natives the 
height of their aspirations. Thus a pastoral life developed which per- 
mitted of much idleness. The vast openness of northern Africa makes 
it possible for its few inhabitants to migrate individually or in groups 
to the area offering, according to the season, the greatest abundance of 
pasture. Among the Arabs of the interior this nomadic life is so de- 
veloped that there is almost a total absence of any stabilized centers of 
life; and there is a distinct individualism strikingly in contrast to the 
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Bedouin Cavalry 


sense of obligations and limitations which community life necessarily 
imposes. 

It is natural, therefore, that many malcontents should be aroused by 
the occupation of this region by a nation that was not content to continue 
the system of tythes inaugurated by the Turks, but had in mind the re- 
covery of the land from its state of neglect and render it a productive 
element in the world’s economie life. Thus many of the inhabitants, 
rather than adapt themselves to the new order of things, preferred to 
withdraw to the desert and from thence to harrass the new occupants with 
fierce attacks, ambush, rapine and trickery. 

The outbreak of the Great War following so shortly upon the Italian 
occupation gave the rebels a good opportunity. Italy was obliged to con- 
centrate all her forces in the European theatre of war and thus had to 
limit the occupation of Lybia to the settlements along the coast. Many 
interior tribes who formerly had made pacts of submission, finding them- 
selves no longer sustained and protected by the troops, joined with the 
rebels in order to escape their vengeance and reprisals. Thus, after 
having gone through an exhausting war and a subsequent period of in- 
ternal crisis, Italy found herself obliged to undertake anew the conquest 
of this region. 

The rebels in Lybia today consist of forces unimportant in number; 
but none the less the struggle which must be continued against them is 
difficult and requires on the part of leaders and troops qualities of the 
first order. A very mobile enemy must be contended with, one who rarely 
accepts combat in strength but who turns his attention to surprise action 
against caravans and motor trains supplying garrisons of the interior, 
to overwhelming small detachments, to running off animals, and to 
trickery against the subject tribes; an enemy who fades away and dis- 
solves at the approach of preponderant forces and as suddenly reappears 
a hundred kilometers distant. 

With a profound knowledge of the country and very few needs, with 
no dependence upon a center for supplies, thoroughly accustomed by the 
tenor of their existence to constant roving, and possessing wonderful indi- 
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vidual fighters—against such an enemy the heavy strokes that: usually 
shatter superior forces have no effect. Instead, it is necessary to employ 
very mobile detachments which allow the rebels no rest and which operat- 
ing by convergent action close in on them and finally exterminate them. 

The action of the cavalry acquires an essential importance in such a 
war of isolated episodes, of speed and of cunning, especially since among 
the rebels there are a great number of mounted fighters. The fact that 
the men of the colonial squadrons belong to the same race as the enemy 
is a factor in the efficiency of the troops in action, for they possess all his 
resistance to fatigue and privation, all his ability in individual combat 
and his same cunning and trickiness. It is thus inevitable that the native 
squadrons of Tripolitania and of Cerinaica should play a very large part 
in the unremitting pursuit of the rebels, in the protection of communica- 
tions and of the subject tribes. 

At present, seven squadrons of savari (local term meaning horsemen ) 
and one squadron of spahis are whipping the plains of Tripolitania; and 
five savart squadrons and two groups of spahis are dislodging from the 
ravines and from the woods of the Cerinaican plateau the rebel concentra- 
tions that ambush there. 


The savari squadrons represent the cavalry proper of the two colonies. 
The squadrons and groups of spahis are more loosely incorporated and 
are principally employed as isolated patrols and as guides. This differ- 


ence in function arises from the difference in type of recruitment, for 
with the savari the man only is enlisted but the spahi is enlisted along 
with his horse. 

Enlistment is voluntary. The man pledges himself at his first service 
for two years; after that, if he has rendered good service, he may re-enlist 
from year to year as long as he remains fit. In case of bad conduct or 
inefficient service the soldier is dismissed and can never again be enlisted 
in the corps of colonial troops. 

The savari squadrons are composed of these platoons and have a 
strength which varies between 100 and 120 mounts. In addition, there is 
authorized a pack train of twelve mules or camels (depending upon the 
type of terrain over which they must operate) for the transport of the 
rations and forage; also to some squadrons there is assigned, by way of 
experiment, a machine gun section of two guns. 

With the spahis the number of platoons in the squadrons and in the 
groups is variable according to the greater or less number of new recruits. 

The savari and spahis squadrons and platoons of Tripolitania are 
commanded by Italian officers; in the spahis groups of Cerinaica the 
grcup commanders only are Italian officers; the platoons are commanded 
by native petty officers. 

There are also assigned to the squadrons three Italian non-commis- 
sioned officers; one for administration, one for supply and one as farrier. 
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A Savaro in Field Uniform 


Excepting for these, the non-commissioned officers of the units are all 
natives. The most important is the scium basci (one per squadron). He 
is responsible for the discipline of the men, for the direction of the interior 
economy of the unit and for the condition of the family camp. There 
follow in order of rank the buluk basci (one per platoon) the muntaz 
(squad leader—three to each platoon) and the uakil (first-class private). 

The men of the Lybian troops when in garrison are given the money 
value of the ration for the support of themselves and their families, since 
they are permitted to be married. When, however, they are in the field 
they receive ration in kind. 

The individual arms of the savari squadrons are the saber and the 
carbine; the spahis troops are armed only with the carbine. 


Most of the spahis horses are raised locally and are of Barb race. 


They are tolerable horses of few necessities, but they are not adapted to 


the carrying of heavy loads. The deplorable habit of the country puts 
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A Spahi 


them to work when too young, when their bones have not yet hardened. 
As a result, they are blemished and deformed. They have good short 
bursts of speed, but cannot maintain a prolonged gallop. On the whole, 
however, they respond very well to the particular service in which the 
spahis are employed. 

The savari squadrons, on the other hand, are mounted on Sardinian, 
Sicilian and Tunisian horses,.superior to all for stamina and endurance. 
It has been demonstrated, too, that the Sardinian horses suffer very little 
from the difference in climate between the country of their origin and 
Lybia. 

The savari squadrons use the ordnance equipment of the Italian 
cavalry, but the spahis, because they are originally recruited with their 
own horses and equipment, carry the local trappings, which injure, to 
some extent, the backs of the horses. 

The Arab horseman is very strong and indefatigable in the saddle, 
but he knows nothing whatever about the care of his horse. The much- 
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heralded love of the Arab for his horse exists chiefly in fiction; he is, 
instead, a killer of horses. He uses them without any judgment as to 
the conservation of their strength. Left to himself, he knows no other 
gaits but the walk and the uncontrolled gallop, regardless of the ground 
or of the condition of the horse, and he keeps it up as long as the poor 
animal can stand up under it. A barbarous method of bitting enables 
him to make those abrupt halts and rearings which so much impress and 
are so admired by the uninformed who see him in imagination galloping 
forth with a turban on his head, an ample mantello flying in the wind 
and recklessly firing his gun. 

The treatment he gives his horse is entirely consistent with his other 
notable traits of squandering and ostentation. As long as he has the 
wherewithal, the Arab is a grand gentleman, and spends without looking 
to what he possesses; afterwards he is capable of making the greatest 
sacrifices and waits patiently until the bounty of Allah provides him with 
new wealth or sends him the opportunity to procure it himself. Then he 
begins again a period of opulence. 

The officers of the native troops know very well how difficult it is to 
inculeate into their soldiers the habit of conserving and caring for the 
animals and the material with which they are entrusted. But aside from 
these defects, which, with energy and perseverance may slowly and suc- 
cessfully be corrected, the Arab soldier is excellent in very many ways. 
He is intelligent, courageous, incomparable at traversing the country, 
unexcelled in the service of security and information, and is possessed of 
an uncanny instinct for feeling the anproach of the enemy even when no 
indication of his presence has beer revealed. The Arab sentinel who in 
garrison service appears apathetic, negligent and careless, is another per- 
son entirely when he finds himself in the open country, in the intense 
silence of those unconfined horizons. Then all his senses become alert and 
vibrant and nothing can escape his hearing and acute vision. It can be 
said that it is almost impossible to surprise an Arab sentinel in campaign. 


While the Eritrean ascaro considers it shameful to hide himself when 


in the presence of the enemy and exposes himself uselessly to fire, the 
Arab soldier takes advantage of the smallest rocks or the least fold in 
the ground to deceive the adversary and to strike him when he shows 
himself. He is generally a good shot, particularly when he knows that his 
supply of ammunition is running short. 


With a few dates, some cans of sardines in oil and a little tea— 
which he will stop te make at every possible opportunity—he is able to 
march for weeks at a time, ready always to gorge himself should the 
Prophet cause to fall into his hands a few sheep or camels of the enemy, 
or even of the subject tribes when the officers are not looking. 

Although contemptuous of death and of wounds, the Arab soldier 
allows himself to be overcome by the lightest illness; a little fever and 
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Spahis with Italian Officers 


, 


he declares himself to be very sick, ‘‘perhaps die’’, while with a bullet 
through his stomach or a head gash exposing his brains he asserts with 
conviction that he is quite all right. 

They do not become attached to their officers as readily as do the 
Eritreans who feel unquestionably the superiority of the officers simply 
because they are of the white race. No, the Arab is very proud of his 
own race, knowing instinctively that it is an inheritance from an ancient 
civilization, and he does not admit the superiority of any other race. 
Indeed, for such as the Hebrew and Negro he evinces the haughtiest 
disdain. 

The spirit of the Arab must be won over, and to succeed in this the 
officer must possess two indispensable qualities (in addition, of course, to 
that of personal courage, which is the sine qua non of leadership), abso- 
lute justice and strength of character. The Arab has a deeply rooted 
sense of justice and a respect for the given word. The officer may be 
severe with him, even hard, if the severity is applied with justice and 
when, if something is promised, the promise is fulfilled. The officer of 
the Lybian troops must give daily proof of these qualities, for he performs 
not only the functions of commandant of his men, but in addition, those 
of chief of a tribe, large or small, according to his rank and position. The 
Lybian soldiers with their families are gathered together in a camp wher- 
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ever the unit is stationed. All the big and little troubles of life are 
brought by them to the commandant of the troops and he must advise, 
judge and decide. Births, marriages and divorces (the latter as frequent 
in the desert as in the cities), disputes between couples or arguments 
over the location of the small wooden huts or tents, quarrels concerning 
money, with all these details of communal life the officer must concern 
himself. And it’ is in this special function as chief that he is in turn 
judged and appraised by that small people of his until one day the short 
and meaningful phrase ‘‘You are our father’’, is spoken to him. This 
tells him that the soul of this subjects at last belongs to him and that he 
will be followed by his soldiers even to hell in complete submission. 

Such submission makes it possible for him to lead the Lybian troops, 
composed almost entirely of Mohammedans, against people of the same 
race and creed. This fact, so strange, considering how profound is the 
religious sentiment among the followers of Mohammed, is explained by 
the scrupulous sense of honor of these people and by the almost medieval 
state of their minds. 

Just as formerly in Europe mercenary soldiers served with equal 
indifference under any flag and rendered valorous service for the dura- 
tion of their contract, so today in Lybia the natives of the place enlist 
themselves under the flag of Italy and loyally fight for her as long as 
the agreement is in effect. It may be that tomorrow some one of them, 
the enlistment being up, will pass to the other side and there fight just 
as conscientiously against his companions of yesterday. But the ease of 
an Arab soldier breaking his word by deserting is very rare. The enlist- 
ment is a contract, and contracts must be respected, says the Koran. The 
Government pays punctually; therefore, the soldier must. serve it well. 

Something of the spirit of the old soldiers of fortune animates the 
native troops, and, in addition, the all too human desire to strut in bril- 
liant uniform before envious civilians and beautiful women. For the 
men of the squadrons like very much to be admired by the bright eyes 
of the Bedouin maids when in their elegant attire and on their champing 
steeds they proudly brandish the weapons no one but the soldier is 
allowed to carry. 

The name of no famous battle has been engraved on the standard of 
the young squadrons of Lybia, nevertheless the obscure but daily struggle 
they carry on against the last vestiges of outlawry requires a vast amount 
of abnegation and courage. Many are the Italian cavalry officers who have 
given their blood to the soil of Lybia for the glory and greatness of 
Italy; and by their sides have bravely fallen many sons of the African 
soil, sealing with their death the pact of loyalty to the Italian flag. 





The Horse Artillery ReSiment 


Prepared by THE REGIMENTAL STAFF 


TALY now has one horse artillery regiment; and although this regi- 
ment in one form or another has a history of over a hundred years, it 
almost completely disappeared in the post-war reduction of the army. 

In 1928, however, it was reformed, specifically for service with the cavalry 
in the corpo celere. 

The regiment as at present constituted has four battalions each con- 
sisting of a headquarters, two batteries and ammunition and subsistence 
sections. Each battery in turn consists of a battery headquarters and 
four guns; the headquarters of each unit includes the personnel necessary 
for the tactical, technical and logistical functioning of the unit itself. 


The armament consists of four 75-mm. guns, an instrument carriage 
and a machine gun section. Each piece in turn has a gun chief, six 
drivers and six cannoneers and three horse holders, all mounted. Each 
carriage is drawn by three pairs of horses. The complete strength of the 


horse battery is: 


4 officers 
9 non-commissioned officers 
149 soldiers 
169 horses 
The full strength of the battalion of horse artillery is: 
19 officers 
28 non-commissioned officers 
463 soldiers 
465 horses 
8 guns 
20 caissons 
6 machine guns 

It ean fire in one day two hundred and fifty rounds per gun and 
four thousand rounds per machine gun, and it carries four days’ rations 
for the men and two days’ forage for the animals. 

This organization has been developed after a mature examination of 
the necessities of an operating army and as a result of the practical ex- 
perience gained in the maneuvers with the corpo celere. The first missions 
which the horse batteries may be called upon to discharge are many and 
varied. To discharge them requires great skill in artillery technique as 
well as resourcefulness and decision. Often great speed is necessary and 
the most summary methods of preparing firing data must be employed. 
Again when circumstances require and time permits, an adjustment of 
fire based on exact ballistic and topographie preparation must be used. 
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Naturally, the distinctive characteristic of the horse batteries is 
speed. The horse artillerymen of the old Piedmontese Army used to be 
called volanti (the fliers) and to this day we often hear the men of the 
horse batteries referred to by that name. When Queen Maria Cristina 
reorganized the Piedmont artillery in 1831 she decreed that ‘‘among the 
four companies of artillery now authorized, the first two shall be desig- 
nated to take the field as light artillery.’’ These were the first horse 
batteries with the characteristics of light artillery—maneuverability, speed 
of movement and quickness of fire. 

For the first time the batteries had their own teams and drivers. 
Heretofore the guns had been drawn by hired civilian teamsters and 
horses. The battery now consisted of six guns and two short howitzers 
and a personnel of four officers, one hundred and ninety-six men and one 
hundred and seventy-six horses. Also, each battery had one friar who 
acted as barber and who performed minor surgical operations. The bat- 
teries were stationed at Venaria Reale near Turin under the command of 
Major Vincenzo Morelli di Popolo and later Alfonso La Marmora. To 
these two men belongs the honor of having formed the first horse artillery 
and of having established the principles which were to become the bright 
tradition of the volanti. 

To La Marmora—enthusiastic, studious, and rich in experience gained 
in numerous visits of instruction to foreign armies—fell the task of train- 


ing these batteries. It used to be considered beneath the dignity of an 
artillery officer to concern himself with horses and with equitation but 
La Marmora laid stress on instruction in riding and on shoeing and 
draft. The effect of this training was apparent at the maneuvers of that 
same year and eailed forth the particular praise of His. Majesty, King 
Charles Albert, for the exactness and precision of movement as well as 
for the excellent condition of the horses and the appearance of the officers 


and men. 

A third battery was added in 1848. The horse artillery fought well 
in the campaign of that year. At Monzambano and at Santa Lucia they 
took active part; at the latter place Lieutenant Bellezza, boldest among 
the bold, won the gold medal for military valor. The batteries were often 
fractioned into sections and these used to gallop close up to the enemy 
infantry, carry off the limbers under heavy fire and open up with grape 
shot at close range. To save the guns from sudden attack the officers 
and men would often charge the enemy either mounted or dismounted. At 
Custoza Captain Perrone charged with some grenadiers of the escort and 
saved a gun, the crew of which had nearly all been killed. He won the 
gold medal and added new lustre to the shining traditions of his arms. 

But the Piedmontese batteries of La Marmora were mustered out in 
1871 and for many years there was no horse artillery in the Italian Army. 
The formation of the cavalry divisions, however, pointed out the necessity 
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The 4th Horse Artillery Battery at Torre Zuino 
November 4th, 1918, Supporting the advance of the Cavalry 


for artillery support that could keep up. In the period before the World 
War the cavalry divisions were gradually increased to four and the horse 
artillery was reformed and kept pace until the entire regiment of four 
battalions of two batteries each had been created. 

At the outbreak of the World War one battalion was assigned to each 
cavalry division. When war of movement stopped the horse batteries 
were for the time being adapted to coast defense and anti-aircraft. Soon, 
however, they were reorganized as divisional artillery with the infantry. 
After the withdrawal to the Piave and the stabilization of that line the 
batteries were ordered back of the lines for training in preparation for 
their employment with the cavalry. The Austrian offensive in June, 1918, 
necessitated their use again in the line. They occupied a position in the 
mountainous sector of the Asiago plateau until October. On the eve of 
Vittorio Veneto they rejoined their cavalry division on the plains. 


Citations and official reports speak eloquently of the work of the 


horse batteries at Vittorio Veneto. Crushing through successive strong- 
holds of the enemy, through open country, across rivers and streams, on 
long and difficult marches—everywhere the horse artillery kept company 
with the impetuous sister arm. Wherever the ery of ‘‘Savoy’’ resounded 
the voice of the cannon thundered its answering echo. And in fitting 
recognition His Royal Highness the Count of Turin, Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Cavalry, decreed that this proud motto should ornament the 
arms of the Horse Artillery: 


“*In hostem celerrime volant’’. 





Horse Shows in Italy 
By LizuTENANT COLONEL PrERO Dopt 


N Italy equestrian competitions have become of nation- scope and 

interest. From February to October a series of horse shows takes 

place throughout the country that are followed by many enthusiastic 
horse lovers. The season commences each year early in February with 
the show in Naples, where the warm spring sun glittering on the bay and 
the thick, white smoke from nearby Vesuvius drifting high over the field 
make the setting one of incomparable beauty. 


A little later in the spring the Romans view the international compe- 
tition amid the Renaissance charm of the Piazza di Sienna, in the Villa 
Borghese, a natural amphitheatre enclosed by tall umbrella pines of classic 
grace; where the ubiquitous greens of trees, grass and shrubbery make an 
effective background for the bright pageant of flowers decking the arena, 
the colorful uniforms of carabinieri, the sleek, fine horses and the anima- 
tion of the smartly dressed crowd. 

The season closes with the competition at Stresa on lovely Lago 
Maggiore in the Italian Alps. From the stand one’s gaze can wander out 
over the bluest of fairy lakes, dotted here and there with little wooded 


islands; one can hear the soft throb of a distant motor boat or watch the 
bending sail of a tiny yacht. And towering over all are the jagged peaks 
of the granite Alps sending down from their snowy heights the first chill 


presage of winter. 

In between these three shows others take place at various cities and 
towns. Always somewhere in the Peninsula the horses are jumping—at 
Bari on the Adriatic, at Salerno on the Salernian Gulf, in Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, at San Remo or Viareggio on the Riviera, at Florence, Milan or 
Trieste. 


This natural interest in the horse is the result of a gradual develop- 
ment from ancient times in Italy. Horsemanship was always in great 
favor and honor among the ecavaliers of the various Italian States. The 
princes of the House of Savoy were bold and enthusiastic riders; King 
Charles Felix founded the Cavalry School at Pinerolo; King Charles 
Albert, his successor, imported many English stallions and developed 
equitation in the open on his estate at Mandira in the vicinity of Turin. 
His son, the great King Victor Emanuel II, was a most ardent horseman 
and breeder of horses. And when Rome was reestablished the capital of 
United Italy, His Majesty King Umberto I, an able horseman, interested 
himself in the fox hunting that had been started under the Popes many 
years before through the efforts of Lord Chesterfield and certain Roman 


gentlemen. 
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The First Horse Show 


The Roman Hunt gave rise to the equestrian competition held in 
Italy. Through the initiative of Count Felix Scheibler (to whom we owe 
the present development of racing in Italy) the members of the Roman 
Hunt foregathered to close the season with an equestrian festival. This 
show served to demonstrate the close association existing between cross- 
country riding and equestrian competitions and for many years it remained 
the type for such events. 


The competitions took place over a short course of a few obstacles 
typical of the Roman Compagna: the maceria (a wall of large, unce- 
mented rocks) ; and the staccionata (natural upright post and rail fence 
very solidly constructed). The obstacles were fixed at a height little more 
than a meter. All riders who cleared the course then competed among 
themselves, jumping one staccionata the top bar of which was succes- 
sively raised. The greatest height successfully jumped was, we are told 
by Count Scheibler, four feet six inches. At that time the average height 
of obstacles on the Campagna was three feet seven inches; the usual 
staccionata of four feet four inches taken on the hunts today were then 
very rarely encountered. And it must be remembered also that with the 
old method of riding it was easy for even the best hunters to knock down 
behind a light, movable bar. 


The Foundation of the School at Tor di Quinto; the New Tendencies in 
Equitation; and the Italian Equestrian Competitions up to 1902 


The first meetings were held in the succeeding years without, how- 
ever, any officer taking part in an especially creditable manner. Largely 
on account of this unsatisfactory test of the military equitation of the 
King’s officers the late Sovereign was led to consider means to bring about 
improvement. Through his interest the school at Tor di Quinto was 
founded in 1891 under the direction of Marquis Luciano di Roccagiovane, 
one of the best cross-country riders of the time and the advocate of the 
revival of cross-country equitation. 

However, the establishment of Tor di Quinto did not immediately 
result in a complete reversal of the old system of equitation. At Pinerolo 
a mixed equitation continued to be taught, one which conserved much of 
the old school of riding and used a seat approximating that of the Eng- 
lish, but with the stirrups somewhat shorter. Equitation progressed most 
in the horse shows that were held in the principal cities of Italy. Here 
the young officers came together to search out a new method unbiased by 
the precepts of any school, but developed by their own instincts and the 
example of the best among them. 


Then came Lieutenant Caprilli, who had completed the first course 
conducted at the new school at Tor di Quinto. His enthusiasm and his 
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splendid qualifications as a rider he brought to bear on the study of a 
new and more satisfactory method. The progress he made decided him to 
prepare two horses for the Paris Horse Show of 1900. He was unable to 
go himself, so he entrusted them to Lieutenant Trissino, who won with 
them both the high and the broad jumps. 

Until 1902 the equestrian competitions in Italy were practically the 
same as they were when first held. A high jump, broad jump and a course 
with few obstacles constituted the program. In the latter class the con- 
testants who took the course without faults then competed among them- 
selves for the premium by an elimination contest over one Jump succes- 
sively raised. Because of continuously better riding and training of the 
horses this obstacle frequently attained a height of five feet eight inches 
to six feet. 

The rider at this time used a short stirrup (shorter than at present) 
and held both reins in one hand far forward with the arm almost extended. 
Over the obstacle he raised himself well up out of the saddle and carried 
the hand farther forward. 

According to the method Caprilli was gradually evolving the horse 
should be allowed complete freedom of the head and neck when jumping 
and when traveling over difficult ground, and the weight of the rider 
should be carried well forward in order to relieve the loins of the horse 
of excess weight. This method subsequently became regulation for the 
Italian cavalry and it is still in use today with only slight modifications. 


The International Equestrian Games at Turin and the First Confirmation 


of Caprilli’s Method 


The International Equestrian Competition at Turin in 1902 marks 
an important date in the development of the modern system of Italian 
horsemanship. To this competition came many of Europe’s finest riders— 
German, Austrian, Belgian, French and Russian. The program consisted 
of four classes, one of schooling, one course of obstacles, one high jump 
and one broad jump. The course of obstacles was not more difficult than 
that of previous competitions, but for the first time account was taken of 
the time required to complete the course. In addition, the frontage of the 
jumps was reduced to nine and later to six feet across. 

After two eliminations victory rested with Lieutenant Haintjens, the 
present chief of the French team in the international competitions. But 
the second, third and fourth places were taken by Italian riders, Lieuten- 
ants Marsengo, Mafatti and Ricci. Another French officer, the famous 
Lieutenant Dequilhon Pajon, won the high jump at six feet, but shortly 
after Caprilli, who had already won the broad jump, successfully nego- 
tiated six feet eleven and a half inches, establishing a record even now 
quite respectable when it is considered that the obstacle consisted of four 
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bars placed in a vertical plane and without the assistance of brush or any 
other device. 

This competition at Turin provoked a wide discussion over the rela- 
tive merits of the various schools of riding, for although the French had 
won two first prizes, many Italian riders with mounts very little prepared 
had placed high in the final classifications. These officers did not as yet 
represent a school, but only a tendency at variance with the official system 
still in foree. Critics of the new ideas were not lacking, but there were 
also many enthusiastic supporters, among them an authoritative French 
rider, who had been present at the competitions at Turin and who, while 
praising the successes of his countrymen, stated that it was apparent that 
the new Italian method was worthy of serious consideration. 

The Italian military authorities then decided to adopt the new ideas 
and ealled as instructors to the Cavalry School certain of the youngest 
riders who had been outstanding in the public competitions. Lieutenants 
Campello, Bolla, Cicerbo, Calvi, were sent there and finally, in 1905, 
Captain Caprilli. Two years later premature death deprived the Italian 
Cavalry of this eminent man, who, because of the principles he deduced 
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and demonstrated, should be considered the greatest of all the masters of 
equitation we have ever had. He left at his death the regulation issued 
in that year in which he defined his system and the definitive method of 
carrying it into effect—a regulation which in twenty years has not needed 
modification and which has proved its worth by having become adopted 
as a model by almost all foreign countries. 


The Italian Horse Shows from 1903 to the World War; The Success of 
the Italian School Abroad 


The result of Caprilli’s teaching and that of the young men who 
accompanied and followed him was not long making itself felt. In 1908 
and 1909 a group of Italian riders attained brilliant successes at the 
Olympia Horse Show in London. In 1909 another group triumphed in 
the competition at San Sebastiano. Other individual riders were. strik- 
ingly successful at Lucerne, at Biarritz and in other competitions; and 
all of these successes were fittingly succeeded by those attained in the 
1914 International at Vienna. 

The period from 1903 to the war saw a rapid development of eques- 
trian art. The programs of the competitions were gradually changed and 
added to. The broad jump was practically abandoned, the high jump was 
considered of less importance and the riders and public both turned their 
interest to the courses of obstacles which, following the example of those 
abroad, were augmented by new and more complicated jumps. (Jumps on 
sloping terrain were tried for the first time at Tor di Quinto in 1907.) 


Military Competitions Before the War 


During the years between 1902 and 1915, notwithstanding Italy’s 
long struggle for the conquest of Lybia, the equestrian sport had its 
major development; and the competitions reserved exclusively for the 
military compacted more precise and complete rules for their regulation. 


Until the equestrian games in Turin in 1902 military classes had 
been held over a course similar to those previously described where the 
winners competed over one or two obstacles successively raised or widened. 
In 1906, however, Caprilli proposed the program of the first ‘‘Champion- 
ship for the Military Horse’’. It was competed for the following year 
and won by him. This program (not changed until 1911) placed a 
premium on the horse of greatest endurance who was at the same 
time the best jumper and the most tractable—this last quality being 
judged not on the basis of the conventional movements of riding school 
equitation but by the conduct of the horse throughout the difficulties of 
a course of obstacles, a steeplechase and a march on the road and cross- 
country that went to make up the program of the ‘‘championship’’. This 
schedule remained in force until 1911 when a course of two kilometers 
cross country was substituted for the steeplechase and the final rating 
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Fiordiligi, Major Borsarelli Up. Nice, 1929 


was based on the time employed together with the results over the course 
of obstacles. This type of ‘‘championship’’ continued until the War. 


Conclusions Derived from the Competitions Before the War 


By 1914 many competitions had been held; young horsemen all rode 
according to the new school; and there were many horses and good ones, 
for the most part Irish. Unfortunately there still existed a lack of uni- 
formity of rules for the competitions that nothingscould remedy until 
there should be constituted a supreme national body able to give uni- 


formity of direction. 
The Continuance of the Competitions After the War 


Toward the end of 1919 the first post-war equestrian competition 
was held at Rome. At the same time a team of our Cavalry was present 
at the first international contest at Wiesbaden. One of the members of 
this team, Captain Lequio, distinguished himself there as one of the fore- 
most international riders. 

In 1920 the Italian Riding Horse Society was founded for the pur- 
pose of encouraging the national horse industry now badly in need of 
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development since foreign importation of animals had ceased, and to 
control the competitions by a definite set of rules. This society was rece- 
ognized by the Ministries of War and of National Economy, was affiliated 
with the International Equestrian Federation and formed part of the 
Italian National Olympic Committee in matters pertaining to equestrian 
sports. From its inception it has been presided over by General Baron 
Don Luigi Ajroldi di Robbiate. 


The National Olympic Committee in Italy not only arranges for Italian 
participation in the Olympic Games—in fact this may be said to be its 
least important function—but, by law of the State, it is the supreme 
directive and disciplinary organ of the whole field of sport for the eduea- 
tion of the young generations. 

The National Olympic Committee is under the honorary presidency 
of His Royal Highness the Crown Prince and is presided over by His 
Excellency Turati, General Secretary of the National Fascist Party ap- 
pointed by His Excellency the Head of the Government, who appoints 
also the presidents of the various federations under which the various 
sports are grouped. 

This brief account will serve to give some idea of the way in which 
sports are regulated in Italy. In fact, no competition can be held with- 
out the approval of the Italian Riding Horse Society and without the 
exact observance of its rules. The Society in accord with the National 
Olympic Committee and with the Ministry of War has also established 
the rules for the international equestrian competitions which are held in 


é¢s 


Italy. Usually only one competition each year is designated ‘‘inter- 
national’’ and this most frequently takes place at Rome; but there are 
exceptions to this rule; this vear, for example, there were two interna- 


tionals one at Rome and one at Naples. The International esquestrian 


competitions are the only ones in which the foreign riders can officially 


represent their countries, and, if officers, wear their uniforms. In prac- 
tically all the competitions, however, foreigners compete but as private 
citizens and on condition that they receive permission to ride from the 
Society, a permission readily granted in most cases. 

The shows held at Naples and Stresa are always important. That at 
Naples which has now been held for seven consecutive years in the month 
of February is certainly the most complete from a technical point of 
view. It takes place in a magnificent field with long straightaways and 
with obstacles of every description perfectly constructed. 

Other important equestrian shows are those held at Palermo, at Bari, 
San Remo in the Spring; and that at Como in the early Fall either a 
little before or after the one held at Stresa. Each of these places has 
its own individual charm and picturesque beauty that hold an appeal for 
the casual traveler as well as for the follower of the horses. 
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Aladino, Captain Bettoni Up 


Programs of the Italian Horse Shows of Today 

Italian horse shows, like most others on the Continent, are vastly 
different from those held in England and America. There are no 
hackney, trotting horse nor gaited saddle classes and no judging is done 
on conformation. Jumping, only jumping, with performance alone de- 
termining the winner; performance that may be as easily judged by the 
spectators as by the official jury. The courses are long and the obstacles 
difficult. Knock-downs, refusals, loss of course, or fall of rider constitute 
faults; no account is taken of ‘‘tips’’ or ‘‘touches’’; and the time ele- 
ment is always a consideration. These conditions tend to reduce the 
element of pure luck to a minimum so that the best horses will usually 
be the most consistent winners. The same rules and conditions apply at 
all shows and the published list of total winnings of each horse for the 
season furnishes an accurate index of their individual merits. 

The most important classes of the shows are those of precision and 
of velocity. In the course of precision there are usually fourteen to 
eighteen obstacles. Several of these are in-and-outs of two or three 
jumps each but in the total score they count only as one. The height 
of the initial course varies according to the importance of the show; at 
Naples, Rome and Stresa the jumps start at four feet four inches and 
some at four feet eight inches. Classification is made on the basis of the 
number of faults committed. If, as is generally the case, there are con- 
testants without faults or with an equal number of faults they repeat the 
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course with at least half of the obstacles raised. In the second course 
the average height of the jumps is four feet eight inches. Generally fifty 
to a hundred contestants take part in each class and five or six horses 
on an average repeat the course with jumps raised. The course has been 
considered well set up if there are five or six clean performances. In 
case there is a parity of faults over the second course the final classifica- 
tion is made on the basis of time. 

In courses of velocity there are the same number of obstacles but 
they are slightly lower. But the height is never less than four feet and 
in the more difficult courses they average four feet four inches. Con- 
testants are classified on the basis of faults but those with an equal num- 
ber of faults are classified according to the time consumed to complete 
the course. 

The courses of power are also well considered and are of great interest 
to the public. They are held over six, eight, or ten obstacles, often in a 
straight line and with a short distance between them. The jumps are 
sucessively raised and widened for horses that have taken them without 
fault. 

A special type of this course is known as progressive. The con- 
testants take a course of obstacles graduated in height (for example, first 
jump, four feet; second, four feet four inches; third, four feet eight 
inches, ete.). For the horses that take this course without fault each 
jump is raised and the course taken again. 

The high jump is no longer important. It has been kept in the 
programs principally because of public interest. The type most used is 
one of successive bars placed on inclined uprights. The horse may have 
two trials at each height up to six feet and three trials at heights over 
six feet. The record in Italy is seven feet six inches, made some years 
before the War. 

The broad jump has been entirely discontinued in competition pro- 
grams. 

In all classes a maximum time is set (based usually on 350 meters 
per minute). Within this limit the rider can use such gaits and such 
pace as he thinks best. 


Thirty-five per cent of the total money prizes offered at each show 
must be reserved for horses foaled in Italy. The remainder may be 
apportioned to classes open to the horses of any country but twenty per 
cent must be allotted to handicap classes. The handicap of a horse con- 
sists in the raising of one jump four inches for each 2,000 lire won in 
the preceding half year. Thus if a horse has won 8,000 lire, four jumps 
will be raised each four inches. 


In conclusion, the present Italian equestrian shows are governed by 
uniform regulations for all which assure: 
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Crispa, a Little Italian Bred Mare, Major Borsarelli Up 


Uniformity of classes and schedule. 

Consistent judging. 

Prevalence of courses of precision and velocity. 

Minor importance of high jump. 

Well constructed obstacles of medium height that do not fall easily. 

Slight prevalence of vertical obstacles over those of width. 

Relative frequency of double or triple obstacles (in-and-outs). 

Obstacles without wings and with narrow frontage (twelve to fifteen 
feet). 


Horses 
Regarding horses, Italian riders find themselves in a much less favor- 
able position than before the War when the officers and sportsmen were 
almost all mounted on first class Irish horses. For economic reasons these 
are no longer imported. At present almost all the horse show animals 
are Italian products, in great part derived from Thoroughbred stallions 
standing in Italy. Their height rarely exceed fifteen one. The outstand- 
ing qualities of the Italian half bred are their vision and sure-footedness 
which make them safe jumpers within the limits of their ability—this, 

however, is naturally somewhat restricted. 
But among these native horses some possess, in addition to the qual- 
ities already mentioned, a considerable ability and an abundance of blood, 
and they can rank among the best in the world. It is regrettable that 
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their merits soon become evident at horse shows and they are often 
bought up by sportsmen of other countries. Fallistra, Nevermore, Nigro, 
Pisanella, Marco Visconti, Gradasso and many others have figured among 
the most consistent winners in France and other countries. 

On the average, however, Italian show horses are still very modest 
and generally inferior to those at the disposal of the riders of other coun- 
tries. The progress of national production is now consistent, however, 


and gives hope for a better future. 


Riders 

The majority of contestants at horse shows are officers of the mounted 
branches, especially of the cavalry. The average age of the riders is very 
close to forty years, much higher than before the war. The reasons for 
this lie in the fact that for many years after the War young officers were 
no longer appointed; that in the course of the War many of the most 
famous horsemen of the period fell in action: Captain Bolla, Captain 
Leone Tappi, Captain Fenoglio, Lieutenant Dentice di Frasso—all win- 
ners in the great international equestrian contest at London, Vienna and 
San Sebastiano, Lieutenant Colonel Baraca, the ace of aces of Italian 
aviation, Captain Laiolo (medal for military valor), and many others; 
and finally, the greati reduction of the cavalry arm after the War has 
affected adversely the progress of equitation. 

Nevertheless, 800,000 lire in premiums was distributed in Italy last 
year at twenty-one equestrian shows in which 230 horses placed. In 1928 
the Italian colors won in the international reunion at Rome and again 
at Lucerne, Warsaw and Geneva from which places our representatives 
brought back twenty-two first prizes and fourteen cups including the Cup 
of the City of Lucerne, the Cup of the Nations at Geneva, the Cup of 
Marshal Pilsudski, the Cup of the President of the Polish Republic, the 
Cup offered to the Nation which in the competition at Warsaw had won 
the greatest number of prizes, and finally the Cup of the French Cavalry. 

Thus far in 1929 the Italian team has successfully defended the 
French Cavalry Cup at Naples, has won the Cup of the Nations at Nice 
and the Mussolini Cup at Rome. It is a matter of great national pride 
that in these last events the horses of the team were exclusively Italian. 
Since these horses will no doubt be seen in New York this year a brief 
description of them will be of interest. 

Aladino, ridden by Captain Bettoni, is perhaps the most consistent 
performer. He is an English Thoroughbred horse foaled in Italy; a 
very dark chestnut standing about sixteen hands. 

Crispa, the little mare ridden by Major Borsarelli, is certainly the 
most remarkable of the trio. She measures a shade under fifteen hands, 
a delicate little dark brown half-bred mare with breeding standing out 
all over her. Her consistent performance over prodigious jumps under 
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Lieutenant Colonel Forquet on Capinera 


the masterly technique and finesse of Major Borsarelli has excited the 


wonder of the whole horse world. 

Capinera, the first member of the team, is also a small half-bred 
mare. She is ably ridden by Lieutenant Colonel Forquet of the Cavalry 
School at Pinerolo. She is a blue roan, more stockily built than Crispa, 
and a little taller, and her performance measures up to that of her team 
mates. 

The results attained up to the present by Italian horse show riders 
have been achieved by well experienced but at the same time older men. 
They will continue to hold the records until the representatives of the 
new generation will come from the Avanguardisti and the Military 
Schools to challenge their titles. 





The Stresa-Borromeo Horse 


Show of 1928 


By Count ALFonso CiGALA FULGOSI 


O MORE beautiful setting for a sporting event could be imagined 

than that at Stresa. The higher ground of the arena allows an 
4 unrestricted view of the picturesque lake, its three miniature 
islands with their mediaeval chateaux and deep woods, and the quays of 
the little towns on the opposite shores; while far off to the east and north 
rise the snowy peaks of vast and shadowy mountains. 

Lago Maggiore—Lacus Verbanus the ancient Romans ealled it—is a 
long and narrow lake that fills a deep depression carved out by a pre- 
historic glacier in this mountain valley. Its shore lines rise abruptly to 
foothills that in their turn become the mighty Alps. The waters of the 
stream pouring into the lake at its northern end come to it from the 
glacial crevasses of the utmost heights and the stream draining it on the 
south threads is way on down through the fertile plains of Lombardy. 

The summer colony on Lake Maggiore is scattered all along the shores 
of the lake but it centers mostly at Stresa where there are several very 
fine hotels and many country houses of the Italian noblesse. Here a gay 
and fashionable crowd comes each year to enjoy the mild climate and 
summer sports. The Horse Show is one of the principal events of the 
season and takes place usually toward its close. 

From the point of view of technique the Stresa-Borromeo Horse Show 
is unsurpassed among equestrian competitions held throughout Italy. A 
description of its organization will give a good understanding of Italian 
horse shows, for the Stresa competition is noteworthy for the perfection 


of its arrangements, the careful preparation of the terrain, the good con- 
struction and placing of the obstacles—in fact for all those innumerable 
details which make possible a regularity of results year after year and 
the consequent establishing of dependable records. 


Since 1922 this equestrian event has taken place annually and because 
of this careful attention to detail it has maintained its individual char- 
acter. The field, which had to be leveled off on the steep slopes fronting 
the lake, is naturally somewhat. restricted. It measures one hundred and 
eighty by three hundred and sixty feet. The terrain, however, drains 
perfectly. The surface consists of a layer of sandy soil well seeded in 
grass. Sand in such quantity as can be packed by atmospheric agents is 
added annually and the ground is reseeded when necessary. 

The restricted field necessitated special courses and the obstacles 
being placed close together. Due to the variety of difficulty which this 
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View of the Field at Stresa 


course offered it has been used as a model in many other shows. The 
courses, obstacles, and their relative locations are changed for each class 
since standardized jumps and repetition of courses are monotonous alike 
to the public, the horses and the riders and they serve no good purpose 
in developing good cross country horses. In addition, they would tend 
to encourage a repetition of errors and to do away with that variety of 
difficulty which permits of diversity of results. 

The courses at Stresa are adapted to first class horses and riders and 
neither a mediocre horse nor rider stands a chance of success in its com- 
petitions. 

The obstacles used at Stresa are as varied as it is possible to get 
them and yet simulate the natural obstacles that might be met with in 
the field. As the field on which the competitions are held is not reserved 
exclusively for equestrian games there are no fixed obstacles excepting 
the water jump. .Great variety is obtained in the construction of the 
jumps since they are composed of parts easily set up and knocked down. 
They are supported by telescoping uprights originated in 1923 by the 
organizer of the Stresa Show and they are now generally used through- 
out Italy and in some foreign countries. 

The terrain of the arena is such that the horse can gallop everywhere 
in perfect security and can jump without pain or excessive risk of injury. 
In front of each obstacle the surface is carefully levelled and made re- 
sistant but elastic so that it minimizes the effort needed for the take-off. 
On the far side of the jump the horse comes down on a generous layer 
of sand or of chopped straw covered with sand which effectively mitigates 
the shock. 

The timing of each entrant is done by an automatic device operated 
by the breaking of a fine wire by the rider himself at the start and finish. 


Contestants and publie are kept informed of the progress of the con- 
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test by telephone communication from the judges’ stand to a large score 


board giving the following information: 


. The number of the horse in the arena. 
The number of the competitor who has just finished. 
The number of faults recorded against him. 
The time he expended in taking the course. 
The numbers of all horses who will participate in the jump-oft (in 
courses of precision and power). 
The number of faults and the time of horses that at the moment 
stand first, second, third (in courses of velocity). 


The judges are provided with a raised stand from which they can 
survey the entire field; and on the field itself only the attendants neces- 
sary for the service of the obstacles and the repair of the ground are al- 
lowed. 

The Seventh Annual Show at Stresa took place in September, 1928, 
and had its usual suecess notwithstanding the absence of certain of Italy’s 
best horsemen who were competing in the International at Warsaw. This 
coincidence and too, the decision made that the French Cavalry Cup, 
last won by Italy, would be competed for in Naples instead of Stresa, 
limited the participation of foreign entries. However, from a technical 
point of view the absence of some of the best horses and riders, both 
Italian and foreign, tended to foeus attention on other riders and horses 
hitherto almost entirely unnoticed and it disclosed the fact that they were 
able to achieve results not different from those obtained in preceding 
years by horses and riders considered to be very much better. 

The program of the competitions at Stresa takes into consideration 
the inevitable fatigue of the horses during their ten days of continuous 
effort. Thus the courses are laid out daily with increasing progression 
in difficulty, beginning with comparatively simple courses and working 
up to the severe Gran Premio Stresa and the courses of power; then de- 
creasing the severity of the courses each day until the end of the com- 
petition. 

Most of the courses this past year at Stresa were courses of velocity, 
that is, the final classification was based on the number of faults, ex- 
cepting in cases of parity of faults; then the fastest time was classified 
first. This system, now in general use in Italy and elsewhere on the 
continent, puts a premium on a fast galloping horse who is at the same 
time accurate, a horse such as is required in the hunting field or for 
eavalry service; and this system also requires the perfection of good 
judgment on the part of the rider for he is tempted to accelerate the 
pace and this often results in knockdowns when the obstacles are large. 





THE STRESA-BORROMEO HORSE SHOW 


Fiordiligi, Italian Horse Owned and Ridden by Lieutenant Enrico Nisco 


Winner of Four First Prizes at Stresa, 1928 


The consideration of the time element in final classification has the added 
advantage of eliminating the jump-off in case of ties. 

The principal prizes competed for at StreSa in 1928 were: 

a. Courses of velocity : 

Gran Premio Stresa. Open to horses of any age and of any country. 
In difficulty this course is always the most imposing, and it also carries 
with it the largest purse. 

Premio Isole Borromee. This is a grand premium for horses foaled 
in Italy (though they may be ridden and owned by foreigners). 

Premio U. Basile. A special touch-and-out event in which the econ- 
testant is eliminated at the first fault. 

Fiordiigi, an excellent animal foaled in Italy at the Royal Estate at 
Tombolo, and owned and ridden by Lieutenant Enrico Nisco, an instructor 
at the Cavalry School at Tor di Quinto, won in 1928 all three of these 
classes, a remarkable and splendid achievement for horse and rider. Only 
two horses out of forty-three cleared the course of the Gran Premio Stresa 
without fault, the winner, Fiordiligi and the Irish horse Grey Foz. 

b. Courses of power: 

The two power events were, as usual, of great interest to observers. 
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Grey Fox, Irish Horse Ridden by Captain Barbantini, Stresa, 1928 
Shown at Double Oxer Four Feet Eight Inches High by Six Feet Eight Inches Broad 


The results were gratifying for they indicate a surprising uniformity of 
performance at Stresa from year to year. 

Premio Belgirate. In this class six obstacles of progressive height 
from four feet to five feet eight inches were placed in a straight line at 


twelve yard intervals. Five horses out of thirty-three entries took this 
first course without faults At the second trial each obstacle was raised 
and widened by four inches and three of the five horses again cleared 
them without penalty. In the third trial with the jumps again raised 
and widened four inches only Falconiere, the Italian horse belonging to 
Cavalier Raguzzi took the course clean; and Glauco, another Italian horse 
belonging to Major Borsarelli, and the Irish horse Grey Fox ridden by 


Captain Barbantini, each incurred only five points penalty. 

Gran Premio Carciano. For the third time this class was held at 
Stresa and it has never been held elsewhere. It is by far the most ex- 
citing event of the show. The contestant upon entering the arena di- 
rectly faced eight obstacles in a straight line and at a distance one from 
the other of twelve yards. The first jump was four feet high and the 
succeeding ones progressively higher the eighth measuring five feet four 
inches. Seventeen of the thirty-four contestants jumped this course clean! 
Five of these seventeen against cleared the course at the second trial 
when the jumps had been raised four inches; and two horses succeeded 
at the third trial with the jumps again four inches higher. For the 
fourth trial the obstacles were raised another four inches, making the 
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Falconiere, Ridden by Cavalier Raguzzi 
At a Triple Bar over Water, Thirteen Feet Four Inches Broad 


first jump now five feet and the rest progressively higher until the eighth 
which measured six feet four inches. Scopone, a horse owned and ridden 
by Major de Carolis, cleared this most difficult course without a fault; 
and Giandina, ridden by Captain Anguissola, was withdrawn after a 
fault at the first jump. 

Other classes also brought to light some good horses, particularly the 
Premio Contessa Jolando Calvi di Bergolo, Principessa di Savoia and 
the Premio del Duce. Both of these events were reserved to winners of 
previous classes. Among them the little Sardinian horse Piave, ridden 


by Lieutenant Arnone, performed exceptionally well. 


The high jump, contested for over a post and rail superimposed 
over a brush was won by Major de Carolis on Scopone at a height of 
seven feet four inches. Second was Grey Fox at seven feet. 

This event at Stresa usually results in the achievement of a height 
greater than that of any other European show, due, without doubt, to 
the careful preparation of the terrain and of the obstacle. This has a 
brush five feet high to which bars are added at intervals of not more 
than four inches. Both brush and bars has a constant inclination of 
fifty-two degrees from the horizontal so that at a height of five feet the 
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Scopone, Owned and Ridden by Major De Carolis 
Winner of the High Jump at Seven Feet Four Inches, Stresa, 1928 


obstacle has a depth of three feet eight inches, at a height of six feet 
eight inches it has a depth of five feet and at seven feet eight inches a 
depth of nearly six feet. The ground where the horse takes off is pre- 
pared so that he finds a smooth, well-packed surface slightly inclined so 
that only the shoes of the horse take hold. On the other side where he 
lights after the jumps he finds a fairly heavy layer of chopped straw 
covered with sand. This forms a surface which is so elastic that it takes 
up much of the shock and it is also a great help in case of a fall. 


With due regard for beauty ana smartness Stresa always reserves 
several events for ladies. Not many Italian ladies compete in horse shows 
but those who do are always attracted to Stresa. There is usually a 
number of foreign equestriennes. One of these, Baroness Berg from 
Hungary won most of the ladies’ classes. She rode several different types 
of horses, some of them absolutely strange to her, and she showed a 
surprising ability in courses where training and quickness of decision 
were required. 


The ladies’ courses are for the most part the same as those for men, 
excepting that there are fewer obstacles and the maximum height is four 
feet eight inches. This year there was also a high jump competition held 
for ladies. It was won by Madame Hasselbaleh of Copenhagen who 
topped the obstacle at a measured height of six feet four and a half inches 
(astride) ; Baroness Berg was second at six feet (side-saddle). 





The Remount Service in Italy 
By LizuTENANT CoLONEL CarLo Tappr, Victor Emanuel If Light Cavalry 


N TIMES gone by Italy possessed a worthy race of equines and pro- 
duced sufficient horses not only for her own needs but for exportation 
to Germany, Austria, Russia, Spain and occasionally to England. The 

development of intensive and extensive agriculture which commenced 
upon the unification of the Kingdom resulted in the horses being replaced 
for the most part by herds of cattle, because the latter represented a 
greater and more certain source of wealth. 

It would take too long to follow in detail the changes that have taken 
place in the quality and number of horses produced in Italy during the 
half century of her national existence. It must be sufficient to say that at 
the outbreak of the World War the national equine production was not 
sufficient for the needs of the country nor for the remount of the army, 
so that an average of forty thousand head per year were being imported. 

Thus during the War, Italy, like the other great powers, was not 
self-sufficient in the production of animals for her army but had to have 
recourse to foreign countries to keep up her remount. Of the four hun- 
dred thousand horses and mules required for the army one hundred and 
sixty thousand were imported. A large proportion of these animals came 
from the United States and they proved exceptionally adaptable both for 
riding and for draft and rendered excellent service. 

Even after the World War the important problem of animal remount 
was long neglected. The cavalry and the artillery were greatly reduced 
and mechanical draft began to replace the horse and mule. A strong 
sentiment favored the exclusive use of mechanical transport and funds 
for the production of horses and mules were very much reduced. In 
agriculture too the enthusiasm for mechanical devices was felt so that few 
remained faithful to the traditional friend of man in the hardship of war 
and the work of peacetime. Thus the remount service not being able to 
supply itself from the resources of the country, encountered serious diffi- 
culties which became worse as time went on. 

Then gradually the idea grew that in spite of the exploitation of 
mechanical weapons of war, consideration must also be given to the horse 
and the mule as indispensable elements in fighting; for the necessity of 
animal draft and the opportunities for the employment of cavalry 
though rarely presenting themselves in the past war of position—will 
always exist when we have war of movement. 

In agriculture too it has been found that the small owners cannot meet 
the high cost of machinery ; and on the large farms the use of animals for 


certain purposes has been found economical even though the principal 
work is done by machinery. The remount problem is so closely concerned 
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with the national horse industry that the former cannot be discussed with- 
out also considering the latter. When the production of animals within 
the country is consistently adequate and on a firm basis the remount of 
the army becomes a simple matter of selection and purchase. But when 
the country lacks animal resources the intervention of the state is logical 
and, in fact, inevitable. The necessities of national defense dictate the at- 
titude of the government toward the horse breeding industry. 

Heretofore attempts at government control had failed to attain posi- 
tive results. Under the former unstable political regime, government aid 
was intermittent and unstable and too frequently it took the form of 
patronage that discriminated in favor of, or against one lovality or an- 
other. Naturally, the industry came to resent governmental interference 
and the production of animals had fallen off so greatly that the remount 
of the army was in a very serious condition. 

The present government, realizing that results can be obtained only 
by a broad, efficient, methodical and comprehensive governmental control, 
has attacked this problem with energy and decision. The problem is not 
a simple one nor is it susceptible of immediate solution. But the results of 
proper direction are already taking concrete form and will soon trans- 
form themselves into facts and figures which will be most gratifying to 
those who have watched with grave concern the varying vicissitudes of the 
horse industry in Italy. With the provisions now made, the problem is 
today decidedly on the way to solution. 

The principal impetus which has already brought about improvement 
and which in the near future will render possible the supply of the army 
with excellent Italian raised horses and mules has been given by General 
Baron Luigi Ajroldi di Robbiate. From 1920 to 1923 and from 1926 to 
the present time this officer has been at the head of the Remount and 
Veterinary Service. His long experience and knowledge of the horse, his 
interest, energy, and enthusiasm have been invaluable to this service. 

The Government concerns itself today in matters of production by 
selecting and distributing excellent Government stallions and by authoriz- 
ing suitable private stallions to stand for service under certain restrictions 
as to type of mares, service fees, ete. The Government also takes a hand in 
the care and feeding of the offspring. This is rendered necessary because 
the large herds of horses in Italy have disappeared and the small breeders 
through ignorance or from economic necessity often subject the young 
colts to heavy work and give them insufficient feed. In order to prevent 
injury to the young animals the government buys them at the age of about 
two and a half years and collects them at the remount stations where they 
enjoy good pasturage, plentiful forage and exercise until fully grown and 
ready for service. This system allows the breeder to raise more animals 
because his available pasturage does not have to take care of the more 


mature colts. 





THE REMOUNT SERVICE IN ITALY 


A Type of Half Bred Horse Foaled in Italy 


The remount stations are six in number and are located at Persano, 
Lazio, Sardinia, Grosseto, Mirandola and Lipizza. All animals furnished 
to the army are supplied directly from these stations. The stations them- 
selves are supplied with animals by regular purchase. Twice a year in 
the spring and in the fall remount commissions throughout the country 
buy up suitable animals of two and a half to three years of age. The 
activities of these commissions will be discussed later. If, in exceptional 
eases, the capacity of the stations is not sufficient to take care of the 


young remounts of the year then the colts are assigned to private horse 


raisers who are equipped to handle them. 


As a result of the steps already taken by the War Ministry and the 
Ministry of National Economy the equine industry has made noteworthy 
progress. Italy today is almost able to sustain herself for her normal 
needs in animals. She produces at the present time all types of horses 
and mules necessary for the needs of the army. The riding type prevails 
in central and southern Italy and in the Islands, and the light draft in 
the extreme south and in Sicily. The heavy draft type predominates in 
the low plains of Paderno and the harness horse throughout the rest of 
the north generally. Racing and other equestrian sports has brought 
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about the breeding of Thoroughbred and Trotting Bred horses and the 
half bred horses for hunting, horse shows and hacking. 

With regard to mules, southern Italy and Sicily have always pro- 
dueed strong animals of good temperament and well adapted to the needs 
of the army. This production has lately increased very consistently. A 
particularly robust type of mule and one ideally suited to the mountain 
artillery is bred by the use of the Martina-Franea jack. This ass has 
been exported in the past to many foreign countries. Some excellent in- 
dividuals were shipped to the United States and helped develop that type 
of mule which was used om such a large scale in the World War and 
which gave such fine service there. 

The Government has now over twelve hundred stallions and there are 
in addition many privately owned stallions registered for service in accord- 
ance with the law. At the depots at Persano and Lipizza the Government 
raises its own stallions from breeds with characteristics well fixed by time. 
These stallions may be sold to private individuals on application. 

The Government owned stallions are maintained at the remount sta- 
tions except during the breeding season, March to July. At that time 


they are scattered throughout the country in more than five hundred dif- 
ferent localities, wherever there is the greatest need for them. Naturally, 
the type of horse prevailing in each zone determines the type of stallion 


that will be sent there. The use of these stallions may be had at a small 
fee per service, providing the type of mare is suitable. 

Often, however, a sufficient number of mares of the proper type is 
not offered. The selection and distribution of the sires does not provide 
for a sufficiently rapid increase in the production of good animals if the 
brood mares are of inferior quality. The grading-up process is long and 
expensive. The small breeders are always inclined to sell the best fillies 
because the market offers a good price, and the inferior mares find their 
way into the brood herd. This process of inverse selection overcomes the 
eff2ct of the high grade sires, results in a deterioration of the offspring 
and to a great extent frustrates the ends to which the State has made 
such great financial sacrifices. 

For these reasons the Government decided to handle also the selection 
of the mares destined for reproduction. The Ministry of War adopted a 
system of brood mares in trust. Under this plan the Ministry allots to 
responsible breeders a number of brood mares in accordance with the 
requests received and the facilities that the breeder has for taking care 
of them. The breeders may use these mares for light work, but they 
must agree to breed them each season to certain designated stallions. 

The foals are held at the option of the Government. The remount 
commissions may buy them at the age of three and a half years. After 
four colts are produced the mares become the absolute property of the 


consignee. 
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The most important officials in the supply of animals to the army 
are the directors of the remount stations. They are specially selected 
from officers of cavalry and artillery after examination and after a period 
of trial in subordinate positions in the stations. The director of the 
remount depot is responsible not only for the administration and conduct 
of the depot itself but also for all activities within the zone of which the 
depot is the center. The inspection of the brood mares, the purchase of 
the remount each spring and fall, the encouragement of the horse in- 
dustry generally all concern him. He must know his zone thoroughly and 
must take every opportunity to encourage proper methods of horse breed- 
ing. His advice and assistance are often invaluable to the small and in- 
experienced breeder. He encourages the use of the best fillies for breed- 
ing and advises against heavy work for young animals. He suggests 
feeding methods and proper care for the colts and for the brood mares. 
He points out the desirable qualities to be sought for and the undesirable 
ones to be avoided and illustrates these facts by showing good products 
as models of saddle, draft or pack animals. Finally, he encourages the 
breeders of horses to take up the work again with renewed zest and with 
the reassurance of the favorable provisions made in recent years by the 
State. 

The director of the remount station presides over the remount com- 
mission that purchases the animals within his zone. The commission con- 
sists of himself, a veterinarian and one other officer. Each year the Min- 
istry of War, taking into account the estimate of the needs of the army, 
the number of colts in the depots and the situation of the horse industry, 
fixes the number of animals to be purchased. This number is further 
determined for each zone and is subdivided by type and by ages. The 
commission is advised then of the number of animals it is to buy, the 
type, ages and average price. 

The commission then prepares a detailed itinerary within the zone. 
Collecting points near railroad stations are selected—in sufficient number 
to allow breeders ready access without necessitating long journeys—and 
after approval by the War Ministry the itinerary is advertised. Notice 
is given by bills posted, by the prefects and municipal authorities and 
notices in the papers. The itinerary must also include the inspection of 
the brood mares. 

The notices which invite the breeders to offer their products state the 
following information: 

1. The type, quality, height and age of the animals to be purchased. 

The obligation on the part of the seller to deliver at the collecting 


point indicated. 


The warning that the animals offered must be guaranteed as to 
defects in accordance with the law. 
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4. The offer of a premium where a birth certificate is furnished. 

5. Any other information of interest to the breeder. 

The examination of the animals is exceedingly detailed and careful 
and requires a great deal of time. Although it is difficult to judge un- 
developed animals the commission through long experience rarely makes 
mistakes. They look particularly to symmetry of proportion, to straight 
structure of the legs, the quality of the feet, the conformation of the 
hoeks and the attachments of the loins. Of course allowance is always 
made for lack of development. 

In the spring remount animals from three to seven years of age are 
bought; and in the fall from two and a half to seven years. After a 
period of development and gentling in the remount stations they are 
issued to the regiments at the age of four or over but they are not put to 
heavy work until they are six. 

Great importance is attached to known breeding. No stallion may 
stand for service without a registration certificate. The registry of the 
foals is encouraged by the offer of a money premium at the time of 
purchase. When buying from a dealer the remount commissions may 
never pay more than the price asked, regardless of its opinion as to the 
value of the animal; but when buying from individual breeders the com- 
mission is permitted to pay what it believes the animal to be worth, 
even though the breeder has offered it for less. The average price of all 
animals must, however, be kept within the figure set by the Ministry of 
War. 

We have given a summary of the rules followed by the remount com- 
missions because they reveal the care that is taken to encourage and pro- 
mote animal production. Through the measures adopted the State has 
succeeded in instilling confidence in the breeders of horses, a confidence 
which had been rudely shaken by the decreased market demand and the 
encroachment of mechanical means. It has also developed throughout the 


country a generally improved knowledge of horses. It will, of course, 


require time and perseverence in a consistent policy. Full results cannot 
be obtained at once, but there are tangible results apparent at the present 
time. The animal census taken under the direction of the Ministry of 
War in 1927-28 gave a figure greater by about one fourth than the 
analagous census in 1923. As for quality, there is evident in the very 
young generation of equines the effects of the system of brood mares in 
trust and as time goes on the quality of the horses and mules in Italy 
should very steadily improve. 
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The First Annual Cavalry School Horse Show 


HE First Annual Cavalry School Horse Show, held under the aus- 

pices of the Association of American Horse Shows, and dedicating 
the new outdoor horse show amphitheatre ring, opened Saturday, May 
18, 1929, on a slippery field and under an overeast sky. The dimensions 
of the new stadium are 240 feet by 120 feet. It is ideally located in a 
natural setting—a wooded ravine with grassy hillside slopes taking the 
place of the usual wooden ringside seats and bleachers. A sporty out- 
side course for hunters over natural country, typical of the unexcelled 
Riley reservation has been arranged; slides, up and over banks, brush, 
tricky post and rail located at the crest of small ridge where the hunters 
must seurry, scramble, leap upward and over rails, and land down slope, 
taking a short steep slide—no artificial ditches but a real leap to nego- 
tiate a brook. Truly a course to test the handiness and cleverness of 
the best ones. 

The show opened with the four foot open jumping class with thirty- 
three entries. The uncertain footing was responsible for a number of 
falls and no clean performances were chalked up in this class. Diamond, 
a government horse, with a background of ribbons from previous Denver 
shows, ridden by Captain G. D. Thompson, won the class and his first 
blue at Fort Riley with a ninety-eight. 

Mrs. J. T. Cole, who has just returned from the Brooklyn Horse 
Show with a reserve championship, and a number of blues, placed her 
beautiful chestnut gelding, Just So, first in a fine field of road hacks. 

The breeding classes and the classes for Green Hunters and Green 
Polo Ponies were well filled and the judges, Major C. L. Seott, Mr. H. 
M. C. Low and Major, J. B. Thompson, had a real job in placing the 
ribbons. Shamrock, Major W. W. West’s green hunter, carried off the 
blue. Nancy Andrews, Major W. M. Grimes’ pony, placed first in a field 
of forty-eight polo ponies. Major W. M. Grimes also took the half-bred 
colt class, three years and under, and the colts suitable to become hunters 
class with his shapely little two year old gelding Life O’Riley. 

The morning session closed with the four foot Touch and Out Class 
and was won in grand style by Balisle. Master Billy West, the fourteen 
year old son of Major W. W. West, rode him to victory in a field of 
thirty-one entries. 

As the afternoon events opened the sun broke through the clouds 
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and soon the grassy slopes of the amphitheatre were covered with 
enthusiastic horse lovers. The warming sunshine had its effect on all 
competitors and the performances were noticeably better. 


~ 


New Outdoor Show Ring, Fort Riley 


Captain W. T. Bauskett’s Black Maria, a veteran of the First 
Cavalry Division Horse Shows at Fort Bliss, Texas, ridden by Miss 
Helen Woodward of Ponea City, Oklahoma, captured the ladies’ jump- 
ing event from a field of twelve entries. 

Captain M. H. Ellis’ Duke was given the blue ribbon in the officers’ 
charger class. 

The gaited saddle classes attracted much attention. Jim Shannon, 
Major W. W. West up, placed first in the three-gaited elass. Mr. 
Nathan L. Jones’ Jo Mar Fire Girl took the blue, and Mr. W. J. Cun- 
ningham’s Silver Barrymore the red in the closely contested five-gaited 
saddle class. 

Captain Chas. S. Miller, on Breokline, captured the trophy in the 
open jumping over the four foot three inch course. 

Dynamite, a big grey gelding and a favorite of many mid-western 
shows, with Mrs. P. C. Febiger up, won the Sweepstakes for Hunters and 
Jumpers. Master Billy West placed second on The Snake. 

The Polo Pony Seurry was handily won by Skeeter, a prominent 
pony of Lieutenant A. A. Frierson’s. 

All hunter classes were shown over the new outside half-mile course 
which is in view of the spectators the entire distance. This course starts 
with a four-foot jump going out of the main show ring, and follows 
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a course of natural obstacles over the rough ground encountered in 
sporting hunting country. The course ends by jumping into the ring 
and finishing over a four-foot triple bar. 

In the light weight hunter class Major W. M. Grimes’ Sir Knight 
was first. In the middle and heavyweight class, Captain M. H. Ellis’ 
Duke was first. 

The final class of the show was the interesting Hunt Team Class, 
run over the hunting course. The Cavalry School Hunt Club entry, 
riding in colors of their club, won first place with Ace Full, Brookline 
and Coblenz, ridden by Major W. M. Grimes, Captain J. C. Maedonald 
and Lieutenant G. C. Mudgett. 

It is hoped that in the near future the Cavalry School Horse Show 
will become a show of national importance, and steps are being taken 
to introduce a ecireuit show in the middle west, centering around Fort 
Riley, Kansas, and ineluding the Ponea City, Wichita, Salina, Kansas 
City, Fort Leavenworth and Fort Sill shows. 


The combining of the Cavalry School Horse Show with the Cavalry 
School Steeplechases and races into a three day event is now being 


considered. 
Below are listed the winners of this year’s show: 
Class VI—Open Jumping, 4 feet. 
Diamond, Captain G. D. Thompson. 
Soldier, Captain E, A. Williams. 
Black Fox, Captain P. C. Febiger. 
Big Red, Lieutenant F. P. Tompkins. 


Class XVII—Enlisted Men’s Jumping, 3 feet 6 inches. 
Buddy, Troop F, 2nd Cavalry. 
Hurdler, M. G. Troop, 13th Cavalry. 
Cascade, Troop E, 2nd Cavalry. 
Elm Wood, Stables No. 8, 9th Cavalry. 


Class XI—Road Hacks. 
Just So, Mrs. J. T. Cole. 
Diana, Lieutenant T. Q. Donaldson (Mrs. Van Natta up). 
Nancy Andrews, Major W. M. Grimes 
Jim Shannon, Major W. W. West. 


Class XX—Half Bred Colts, one and two years old. 
1. Commander, Dan D. Casement. 
Bette, Dan D. Casement. 
3. Miss Lyona, Wess Staatz. 
4. Osage Boy, Captain Moilett. 


Class V—Green Hunters. 
1. Shamrock, Major W. W. West. 
2. Star Shoot, Captain R. S. Ramey. 
Diana, Lieutenant T. Q. Donaldson (Mrs. Van Natta up). 
Nancy Andrews, Major W. M. Grimes. 
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Class II—Light Weight Hunters. 
1. Sir Knight, Major W. M. Grimes. 
2. Blue Bell, Captain J. T. Duke. 
3. Black Fox, Captain P. C. Febiger. 
4. Masquerader, Lieutenant E. H. Searby. 


Class XV—Green Polo Ponies. 
1. Nancy Andrews, Major W. M. Grimes. 
2. Marquis, Captain J. C. Short. 
3. Unita, Captain P. H. Morris. 
4. Just So, Captain J. T. Cole. 
‘ass XVIII—Best Turned Out Trooper’s Mount. 
1. Bunny, Corporal Stacey, Troop A, 13th Cavalry. 
2. Tom Miz, Corporal Piar, M. G. Troop, 13th Cavalry. 
3. Bob Howze, Private Wood, Troop C, Yth Cavalry. 
4. Verdict, Private Williams, Troop F, 9th Cavalry. 


‘lass VIII—Touch and Out, 4 feet. 
1. Bolisle, Billy West. 
2. Dynamite, Mrs. P. C. Febiger. 
3. Honey R., Captain B. C. Bridges. 
4. Star Shoot, Captain R. 8S. Ramey. 


‘lass X VI—Officers’ Chargers. 
1. Duke, Captain M. H. Ellis. 
2. Swing Free, Captain J. V. V. Shufelt. 
3. Brownie, Lieutenant C. K. Darling 

4. Soldier, Captain E. A. Williams. 


‘lass [X—Ladies’ Jumping. 
1. Black Maria, Captain W. T. Bauskett (Miss Woodward up). 
2. Diana, Lieutenant T. Q. Donaldson (Mrs. Van Natta up). 
3. Black Fox, Mrs. P. C. Febiger. 
4. Blaze, Miss C. Morris. 
‘lass X—Saddle Horses, 3-gaited. 
1. Jim Shannon, Major W. W. West. 
2. Diana, Lieutenant T. Q. Donaldson (Mrs. Van Natta up). 
3. Duke, Captain M. H. Ellis. 
4. Jay Bird, Captain P. C. Febiger. 
‘ass VII—Open Jumping, 4 feet, 3 inches. 
1, Brookline, Captain Chas. S. Miller. 
2. Bridget, Captain H. Harding. 
3. Black Maria, Captain W. T. Bauskett. 
4. Tourraine, Major F. Boye. 
‘lass I1I—Middle and Heavyweight Hunters. 
1. Duke, Captain M. H. Ellis. 
Swing Free, Captain J. V. V. Shufelt. 
. Shamrock, Major W. W. West. 
4. Bridget, Captain H. Harding. 
‘lass XII—Saddle Horses, Five-gaited. 
1. Jo Mars Fire Girl, Nathan L. Jones. 
2. Silver Bonymare, Mr. W. J.’ Cunningham. 
3. Entry, Kinsey Brothers. 
4. Colonel Lindbergh, John Hahn. 





FORT RILEY SPORTS 


Class XXI—Colts Suitable to Become Hunters or Chargers. 
Life O’Riley, Major W. M. Grimes. 
Mary Lattress, Captain P. C. Febiger. 
Some Day Sure, Major D. G. Richart. 
Golden Girl, Captain G. R. Mauger. 


Class XIX—Best turned out escort wagon and team. 
M. G. Troop, 13th Cavalry. 
Troop A, 13th Cavalry. 
Team No. 1, Academie Division. 
Team No. 1, Hq. Troop, 2nd Cavalry. 


Class XIII—Polo Pony Seurry. 
1. Skeeter, Lieutenant A. A. Frierson. 
2. Abe Frank, Captain P. H. Morris. 
3. Peggy, Lieutenant Don Carleton. 
4, 


Burmuda, Captain R. S. Ramey. 
Class XXII—Half-Bred Colts under 4 years. 
1. Life O’Riley, Major W. M. Grimes. 
2. Rim Rock, Mrs. G. C. Mudgett. 
3. Golden Point, Major B. F. Hoge. 
4. Miss Lyona, Mr. Wess Staatz. 


Class I—Sweep Stakes Hunters and Jumpers, 4 feet 3 inches, 
Dynamite, Mrs. P. C. Febiger. 
Snake, Master Billy West. 
3. John Bunny, Captain P. H. Morris. 
4. Herring, Captain C. A. Shannon. 


Class V—Hunt Teams. 

1. Ace Full, Major W. M. Grimes. 
Brookline, Captain J. C. Macdonald. 
Coblentz, Lieutenant G. C. Mudgett. 
Scapa Flow, Captain G. F. Huthsteiner. 
Roffe, Captain W. N. Todd. 
Verdun, Lieutenant H. A. Sears. 
Rex, Lieutenant J. M. Callicutt. 

Jay Bird, Captain P. C. Febiger. 

Howick, Master Billy West. 

Hap, Captain Carl Dockler. 

Herring, Captain C. A. Shannon. 

Dandy, Major E. L. Franklin. 
Class XIV—Polo Ponies (privately owned). 

1. Hap’s Choice, Captain H. R. Gay. 

2. Justine, Lieutenant F. O. Dewey. 
La Plata, Captain J. T. Cole. 
Sandy, Captain V. M. Cannon. 
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APPRECIATION 
To the authors and officials of the Italian Government whose 
hearty cooperation and interest have made possible this edition, 
and to Major Norman Fiske, Cavalry, by whose efforts the mate- 
rial was arranged and translated, THe CAVALRY JOURNAL wishes 
to express tts appreciation and thanks. 


Special French Cavalry Number 

OR the October issue of THe CAavALRY JOURNAL material has been 

obtained through the efforts of Major Robert W. Strong, Cavalry, 

for a special number devoted to French Cavalry. Major Strong, now 
completing a year’s course at the French Cavalry School, with the kind 
cooperation of the French Army authorities, has obtained articles on 
French Cavalry activities and allied subjects of unusual interest to 
American cavalrymen and horsemen in general. 

Following are the special articles which will appear: 

The French Cavalry. General Brecard—The Inspector of Cavalry. 

The Cavalry School at Saumur. General Lafont, The Com- 
mandant. 

Les Haras—The Horse-Breeding System and Administration in 
France. Vicomte de Tonnac-Villeneuve, Director and In- 
spector General. 

The Anglo-Arab Horse. 

The Foreign Legion. 

The Barb, or North African Horse. Lieutenant Licart, 7th Spahis. 

French Hounds. 

Polo in France. Captain Wallon—Instructor, Department of 
Horsemanship, The Cavalry School, Saumur. 

Steeplechasing and Hunting in France. Captain de Langle de 
Cary—lInstructor, Department of Horsemanship, The Cav- 
alry School, Saumur. 





en 

More on the Army Polo Center 
HE April Cavatry JourNAL carried an article by Lieutenant M. 
McD. Jones on the development of the Army Polo Center, which 
gave the early history of the project so far as was obtainable from the 
official records at Second Corps Area Headquarters and from such officers 
as are in the vicinity at the present time. Correspondence with officers 
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on duty with the 61st Cavalry Division in New York prior to the in- 
ception of the plan for an Army Polo Center develops the fact that the 
first project initiated was a Cavalry Center for the Reserves of New York 
and New Jersey. This plan was conceived by Colonel W. F. H. Godson, 
Cavalry, then Chief of Staff of the 61st Cavalry Division. Colonel God- 
son took the project to Major W. N. Hensley, Jr., Air Corps, then 
commandant of Mitchell Field. The latter enthusiastically seconded the 
idea and lent his hearty support in carrying it out. With the approval 
of General Bullard, commanding the Corps Area, and of General Persh- 
ing, the Cavalry Center was initiated and was in operation under the 
guidance of Colonel Godson, when in 1922 the need for an Army Polo 
Center was felt. 

This was then incorporated in the original scheme and the Polo 
Center was established in connection with the 61st Cavalry Division 
plan. A regular officer from Division Headquarters was placed in 
charge of stables, riding, and bi-monthly tactical rides it was planned to 
hold. 

It was the intention to build an open air Olympic track, jumps, etc., 
and also a riding hall, like the stables of salvaged air dromes. With a 
bungalow for office and rooms for officers to change in, a very complete 
Cavalry or Polo Center would be available at little or no cost. 

The British Army team and Le Motte’s team arrived just after the 


completion and demonstrated the value of the stables and the American 
Army team has since then used the facilities at Mitchell Field. A polo 
field was surveyed and work was under way when Colonel Godson was 


relieved from duty. 


First Cavalry Division Maneuvers 
UE to unforeseen necessities incident to the recent revolution in 
Mexico, the maneuvers of the First Cavalry Division, planned as 
described in the April JourNAL, were postponed. Under authorization 
now granted the maneuvers will be held on the following schedule: 
Monday, October 7, 1929—The Ist Cavalry Brigade, less 5th 
Cavalry, with attached troops arrive at Sierra Blanea, Texas. 
Wednesday, October 9, 1929—-The 10th Cavalry to arrive at 
Akela, New Mexico. 
October 8-26, 1929—Field maneuvers and division review. 
October 27-Nov. 3, 1929—Senior polo tournament and Cavalry 
Leadership Test. 
November 6-7-8-9, 1929—1st Cavalry Division Horse Show. 
November 12, 1929--Troops to depart for home stations. 
The plans for the maneuver, except as to dates, remain unchanged 
from those previously published. 
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Second Cavalry Notes 

ROM May 20th to the 25th, both inclusive, the First Squadron, com- 

manded by Major Elkin L. Franklin accompanied the Troop Officers’ 
Class, Advanced Class and the Advance National Guard and Reserve 
Officers’ Class on the annual General Terrain Exercises. Camp was estab- 
lished on a most desirable location approximately twenty miles from the 
Reservation. Ideal weather prevailed excepting the last day. The fourth 
night out saw the staging of a highly exciting Badger Fight in which 
Lieutenant E. J. Doyle featured. 

The Second Squadron, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Thomas 
F. Van Natta, Jr., was escort to the Chief of Staff during his postponed 
visit on May 24th and 25th. 

The ninety-third Organization Day was observed on May 29th with 
an appropriate program of formations and sports. 

The first day’s racing of the Cavalry School Spring Race Meet was 
held on Memorial Day. Of the six events only four were open to jockeys 
of the Second Cavalry. In those four races we captured three firsts, two 
seconds and three fourths—a total of eight places out of sixteen. Due 
to bad weather the second day’s racing was postponed from June lst 
to the 6th and repostponed to the 8th—-too late for the results to be pub- 
lished in this issue. 


—___—_____—.—()—__—_— 


Fort Myer Notes 

HE 3d Cavalry (less lst Squadron) has been engaged in target prac- 

tice during the month of April and May. During this period rifle. 
machine rifle, pistol, both mounted and dismounted and sabre qualifica- 
tions have been completed with most satisfactory results. 

The regiment left the post for an eight day practice march on June 
4th, returning the morning of June 11th. The last maneuver was termi- 
nated by a night march over unknown territory, keeping oriented at all 
times. 

All problems were drawn to illustrate the functioning of a cavalry 
unit acting independently, and in conjunction with other arms. The 
regiment marched over some of the most difficult country in this section 
of Virginia. Truck, wagon and pack transportation was utilized, each 
type being allotted with due regard to the road net and condition of 
terrain. Baggage and equipment was reduced to a minimum in order that 
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the men and officers could see exactly what equipment was essential in 
the field. 

After the first three days of the march the troopers found that a cook 
must have other qualifications than ability to open a can, when each was 
issued bacon, potatoes, onions, hard bread, coffee and sugar and were 
given to understand that this was their food for that night and the next 
day. There were no stores or lunchrooms within twenty miles. It is al- 
most needless to state that the mess sergeants and cooks were duly ap- 


preciated during the remaining days of the maneuver. 


The 3d Cavalry Polo Team is entered in the Circuit Polo Tourna- 
ment but as yet are to play the first game. The regiment has a strong and 
well balanced combination but have been handicapped by lack of practice 
due to wet fields and absence on the practice march. This year games 
have been played against the War Department teams and the 16th Field 


Artillery. 

A few representatives of the regiment participated in the National 
Capital Horse Show at Bradley Farms. Colonel Guy V. Henry was 
awarded the blue on Big Boy in the officer’s charger class. The award 
was based upon conformation, condition of uniform and equipment, jump- 
ing and schooling. The trophy, a handsome cup, was presented by Major 
George S. Patten, Jr. Lieutenant J. W. Wofford, mounted on Tony was 
winner in the triple bar class. Major John T. McLane was winner of 
a second and third prize in the open jumping class. Second, third and 
fourth places in the trooper’s class were won by 3d Cavalry entries. 

The Machine Gun Troop trucked the Monkey Drill team to Richmond 
during the latter part of May. The team gave daily exhibitions at the 
horseshow grounds before a most enthusiastic audience. 

Troop F left by truck on the last day of the manéuver to participate 
in a Transportation Pageant at Holabird Quartermaster Depot, Baltimore, 


Maryland. 


First Squadron, Third Cavalry 

HE Fort Ethan indoor horse show was held April 19th and 20th. 

The Squadron won more than its share of the trophies and ribbons. 
Colonel Grant on Lady won the Officers’ Charger and the Championship 
jumping classes. 

Due to the fact that men were working on construction for the sum- 
mer camps in rear of the butts, rifle firing could not be commenced until 
May 13th. The firing, except for a few stragglers, has been completed 
and the squadron should qualify between eighty-five and ninety per cent. 
Machine Rifle fire, with one hundred per cent qualification, has been 
completed. 

Mounted pistol and saber work will begin on June 10th. 
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On May 20th Regimental Organization Day was observed. After a 
morning parade Troop B beat Troop A in a baseball game. The winner 
after a holiday dinner won from Company K, 13th Infantry. The 3d 
Battalion, 12th Infantry, was also celebrating the Organization Day of 
that regiment and in the evening a joint cavalry and infantry dance was 
held for the enlisted men. 

There was on that date forty-six men in the squadron who had served 
over three years in the 3d Cavalry, with an average of service in the 
regiment of nine years per man. Colonel Grant has served over fifteen 
years in the regiment. 


— —_—()-— 


Fourth Cavalry Notes ; 
URING the period, April 16 to April 20, the officers of the regiment 
attended a special course in Chemical Warfare training conducted 

by Corps Area Chemical Warfare Officer. All officers completed the 
course which consisted of ten hours of lectures and practical work. During 
the following week all enlisted men of the regiment were given a short 
course in individual protection. A demonstration of the use of obscuring 
smoke by cavalry completed the course. 

Since March Ist the weather has modified to the extent that outdoor 
training has been progressing rapidly. Considerable time has been de- 
voted to squad, platoon, troop and squadron drills, and to tactical exer- 
cises. During the latter part of the period all troops started preliminary 


training with all arms. Range practice with pistol dismounted practically 
has been completed. Preliminary work with pistol mounted, saber, ma- 
chine rifle and rifie is in progress and Troop F has started range prac- 
tice with the rifle. In addition to participating in field exercises of the 
regiment and squadrons the Machine Gun Troop has started training 
preparatory to range practice. Practical work in communication and 
pioneer and demolition has been the schedule for Headquarters Troop 


all spring. 

The annual general inspection of the garrison by the 7th Corps Area 
Inspector was completed on June 2d. The annual tactical inspection of 
the regiment by the Corps Area Commander has been set for June 14th. 
The inspection will be made by Lieutenant Colonel George M. Russell, 
Assistant Chief of Staff G-3, of the 7th Corps Area due to the death of 
Major General Harry A. Smith, Corps Area Commander. 

During the period July 7th to 21st about thirty officers of the 324th 
Cavalry will be attached to the regiment for active duty training. The 
organization is stationed in the 9th Corps Area with headquarters at 
Salt Lake City and most of the officers were with us last summer. A prac- 
tice march of seven days through the celebrated Black Hills will be made 
by the regiment starting July 13th. The reserve officers will be attached 
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to organizations of the regiment for the march. Several other reserve 
officers will receive active duty training in the post during the summer 
and fail. 

During February and March an entertainment consisting of several 
acts of vaudeville was produced by the 4th Cavalry Polo Association 
throughout the Black Hills for the benefit of polo in the regiment. In 
all, thirteen performances were given, and the financial results were en- 
tirely satisfactory. ‘ 

Three polo teams among the officers of the 4th Cavalry have been 
organized and practice games have been played twice a week since early 
in May. A game with the 4th Field Artillery from Fort Robinson, 
Nebraska, has been arranged for June 16th, to be played at Fort Meade. 
A tournament has been arranged for the latter part of July to be played 
at Fort Meade. Five teams have indicated that they will enter and addi. 
tional entries are expected. 

The 4th Cavalry will stage a three-day Horse Show at the Fair 
Grounds in Sturgis, South Dakota, on June 21st, 22d and 23d. The usual 
jumping and novelty events have been scheduled in addition to show 
classes for Remount Stallions, Brood Mares, get of Remount Stallions, ete. 

On May 24th the 4th Cavalry entertained about one hundred and 
fifty business men, members of the civie clubs of the towns of the Black 
Hills. A regimental review, dinner with the troops, inspection of bar- 
racks and stables, a polo game and a formal mounted guard mounting 
completed the day’s activities. This entertainment was with a view to 
becoming better acquainted and fostering closer relationship with the 
civilians of the vicinity. 

Weekly dances sponsored by the Enlisted Men’s Dancing Association 
have added much contentment to the enlisted personnel. Many visitors 
from neighboring towns attended these dances. 

Lieutenant Colonel Rodney, Major Bingham, Captain Colwell, Cap- 
tain Besse and First Lieutenant Thompson are under orders to join during 
the summer. Orders relieving Captain Godbold from assignment to the 
at University of 


‘ 


regiment and assigning him to duty with the R. O. T. C. 
Georgia, effective about September Ist, have been received. 


Fifth Cavalry and Fort Clark Notes 


_* the time of the visit of Major General Crosby, Chief of Cavalry, 
to Fort Clark, Texas, in March, the regiment was on a three day 


practice march. General Crosby inspected the camp at West’s Pasture 
on the afternoon of March 18th, 1929. 

Shortly after the regiment returned from the practice march orders 
were received for the 2d Squadron and one platoon of the Machine Gun 
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Troop to take the field owing to the revolution and unsettled conditions 
in Mexico. The troops left the post Sunday morning March 31st, 1929, 
under sealed orders and during the time they were in the field were 
camped at strategic points west of Del Rio. The last troops to return 
to garrison arrived in Fort Clark on May 2d, 1929. 

The highly efficient manner in which the troops performed their duty 
was the cause of a letter of commendation being written to the Corps Area 
Commander by the officials of the Southern Pacific Lines. 


Fifth Cavalry in Camp at West’s Pasture 


One of the interesting features of the early spring activities was the 
contest for the handsome silver loving cup presented by Lieutenants 
Martinez and Cocio, Cuban Army, who have been attached to the regi- 
ment for training since September, 1928. The contest took place on 
March 24th, 1929, in the reconstructed and enlarged riding hall and was 
over a specially arranged and difficult course. There were thirty entries 
which included both private and government owned horses and the final 
winner was Second Lieutenant Robert G. Lowe on the government owned 
gelding Rosebud. 

On thé evening of April 23d, 1929, there was a controlled night ride, 
the entries for which were made in teams of two. Practically all officers 
of the post and a number of the ladies took part. The winning team was 
made up of Captain Trueman E. Boudinot, Ist Cavalry Brigade, and 
First Lieutenant C. A. Thorp, Fifth Cavalry. 

On the afternoon of May 20th, 1929, a novelty event called ‘‘A Flag 
Race’’ was held. This also was for teams of two and the pair to complete 
the course after finding all the flags in the shortest time was Captain 
and Mrs. William E. Barott. 

The presentation of the Distinguished Service Medal to Colonel 
Samuel Field Dallam, 5th Cavalry, on June Ist, 1929, was a very im- 
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pressive and interesting ceremony. The presentation of the medal was 
made by the Brigade Commander, General Eltinge, and afterwards the 
regiment passed in review. 

The following officers having been assigned to the regiment have re- 
eently joined: Lieutenant Colonel D. D. Tompkins, Major C. M. Daly 
and Captain J. C. Ward. 
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Sixth Cavalry Activities 

HE advent of a beautiful Spring finds the Sixth Cavalry thoroughly 

in tune with its glorious natural surroundings. Chickamauga Park 
is at this time a veritable flower garden, the psychological effect of which 
has evidently been felt within the regiment. 

Major General Richmond P. Davis and his staff, composed of Colonel 
Dunean K. Major, Jr., and Majors Clyde R. Abraham, Oliver Allen, and 
Ralph C. Holliday, completed their tactical inspection May 27, 28, and 29. 

Major General Herbert B. Crosby, Chief of Cavalry, visited the Pest 
on March 29, and paid a high tribute to the Sixth Cavalry. 

Major General Briant H. Wells, Deputy Chief of Staff, made an 
inspection of Fort Oglethorpe April 10, 1929. 

The regiment made a seven day practice march from April 1 to 
April 7, 1929. 7 

The Fort Oglethorpe Horse Show Team captured a total of $175 in 
cash prizes and several trophies at the Asheville, North Carolina, Horse 
Show, having placed in all events. The team stopped off at Trion, North 
Carolina, on its way to Asheville, participating in a small horse show 
at that place, and captured practically all of the prizes. The team was 
composed of Lieutenants R. E. Ireland, C. H. Reed, Jack Ryan, and H. I. 
Hodes. 

Regimental Day was celebrated on the 4th of May, at which time 
the Sixth Cavalry officers were hosts to officers and ladies of the organiza- 
tions at Fort Oglethorpe for dinner at Fairyland, on Lookout Mountain, 
Tennessee. 

The Sixth Cavalry Polo Team will meet a team from Fort McPher- 
son, Georgia, in a series of games to be played on June 5, 7, and 9, at 
Fort Oglethorpe. 

Plans are being made for the Fourth Corps Area fall maneuvers, 
which will take place in the vicinity of Camp Jackson, South Carolina. 
It is said the Sixth Cavalry will leave Fort Oglethorpe about the middle 
of September, returning to its station about the middle of October. 

Troop B, Captain Gilbert X. Cheves, commanding, left Fort Ogle- 
thorpe on June 3, for Camp Knox, Kentucky, where the troop will be en- 
gaged in the summer training at that place. 
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The 22d Infantry left the Post for Anniston, Alabama, on May 23 
to participate in the summer training at Camp McClellan. 

All officers of the Sixth Cavalry field grade will be relieved during 
the summer and be replaced by the following named officers: Colonel Evan 
H. Humphrey, Lieutenant Colonel Henry T. Bull, Major A. E. Welbourn, 
and Major Terry de la M. Allen. 

Over seventy Reserve officers have been ordered to Fort Oglethorpe 
for summer training. The Citizens’ Military Training Camp starts June 
13, and the regiment is busily engaged making preparations for their 
reception. 

The Sixth Cavalry baseball team is well on its way to winning the 
championship of the Manufacturers’ League, Chattanooga, Tenn. The 
team, under the able leadership of Technical Sergeant Cliff Smith, has 
only met with two defeats this season. 
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Seventh Cavalry Notes 


URING the recent Mexican revolution the 7th Cavalry was ordered 

into the field and was again on familiar duty: ‘‘Border Patrol.’’ 
On April 8th the 1st Squadron was directed to proceed immediately by 
rail to Hachita, New Mexico. At 10 p. m. the same date the horses and 
equipment were loaded and the train moved out at midnight. 

On arrival at Hachita the Squadron made a night march to Cul- 
berson’s Ranch, fifty-two miles south. From Culberson’s Ranch the 
Squadron marched to Douglas, Arizona. Troop B remained in Douglas, 
and Troop A moved to Slaughter’s Ranch. 

On April 11th the Regiment less the Ist Squadron with the 82nd 
Field Artillery Battalion, Horse, less Battery B, attached, was ordered to 
proceed to Hachita, New Mexico, by marching. On arrival at Hachita 
orders were received to go to Naco, Arizona, relieving the 2nd Squadron 
of the 10th Cavalry. The march was completed in eleven marching days 
and covered a distance of 268 miles. Troop F was detached at Hachita, 
Troop E at Douglas, Arizona, and the Regiment less the 2nd Squadron 
was stationed in Naco, Arizona. 

While in Naco, patrols were sent out east and west and a strong 
guard was continually on duty at the Pumping Plant in Naco, which 
supplies water for Bisbee, Lowell and several small towns in that vicinity. 

Many officers and men of the regiment are familiar with this eountry 
and the usual ecamp-fire stories were interesting even though stretched 
a bit. 

An experiment was tried out in water supply. An escort wagon 
containing twenty ten-gallon cans filled with water for the kitchens were 
used daily. We think it is much better than the old water wagon and 
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far more handy. The mess sergeants and the cooks had much praise for 
this system. 

The regiment left Naco on May 13th for the return march, arriving 
at Fort Bliss on May 24th. 

The regiment at present is busy with the pistol, dismounted, and 
preparation for rifle target practice. 

Captain George P. Cummings has left for his new station with the 
6th Cavalry at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia. Captain Harry L. Branson 
has left for Langley Field. 





Tenth Cavalry Notes 

NCE again the 10th Cavalry has participated in Mexican Border 

situation. On March 12th, 1929, telegraphic instructions from Head- 
quarters Eighth Corps Area directed one company of the 25th Infantry 
and one platoon of 10th Cavalry be sent to Naco, Arizona, for border 
duty. On March 13th this foree was augmented by 2nd Squadron, 10th 
Cavalry less one platoon, Major C. B. Hazeltine, commanding. This 
force remained on duty at Naco until April 27th performing border 
patrol duty. 

One platoon of Troop A, with one MR rifle squad attached, Lieu- 
tenant Turner, commanding, was sent to Lochiel, Arizona, for border 
patrol duty and remained there until April 29th. At this time orders 
were received to send Ist Squadron, 10th Cavalry, Captain Cullinane, 
commanding, and Machine Gun Troop, 10th Cavalry, Captain Matte, 
commanding, to Nogales, Arizona, reporting to General Cocheau, com- 
manding Western Sector, Eighth Corps Area. Detachments were sent 
from the 1st Squadron to Petersons Ranch, Sassabe and Mesquite for 
border patrolling. 

On April 7th, a provisional squadron of Air Corps, consisting of 
eighteen planes and personnel under command of Major Lohman, arrived 
at Fort Huachuca from Fort Sam Houston, and Galveston, Texas, for 
duty patrolling border and remained here until May 9th. 

Coming from behind on the last range, a team which had not been 
previously considered as a possibility, the 10th U. S. Cavalry shooters 
nosed out the Arizona National Guard ‘‘A’’ team by two points to win 
the Roskruge Trophy and the team championship of Arizona. The 
match was fired at Fort Huachuca, Sunday, May 12, under perfect 
weather conditions, and followed a first day’s firing which had been all 


National Guard. 
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Eleventh Cavalry Notes 
HE annual tactical inspection by the Corps Area Commander took 
place the middle of April. General Hines expressed himself as well 
pleased with the work of the regiment which consisted of a two day field 
exercise on the Gigling Reservation. 
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Following the tactical inspection the regiment completed its supple- 
mentary season with all arms. 

The First Squadron, with one radio section and one platoon of ma- 
chine gun troop attached, made a trip by rail to Fresno, California, where 
it took part in the Raisin Festival at that city. Much favorable comment 
was received on the appearance and drills of the squadron. The First 
Squadron also took part in the Air Show at Hollister on May 11 and 12 
and a letter complimenting the squadron highly was received from the 
San Benito County Chamber of Commerce. 

The polo team from the regiment shipped its ponies to San Francisco, 
where weekly games are being played with the Presidio of San Francisco 
team. The players drive to San Francisco each week end for the game 
and return to the post on Sunday evenings. Much interest in San Fran- 
cisco is being taken in polo and large crowds attended the games. Each 
game was close and the regimental team on June 15 had won four games. 

The Second Squadron; with one radio section and one platoon ma- 
chine gun troop attached, made a week’s practice march the first part of 
June. The route lay up the Carmel valley and thence into the mountains 
in the vicinity of Jamesburg. The men enjoyed some excellent fishing 
and hiking over the scenic mountain trails. 

The first summer camp for the R. O. T. C. opened on June 13 and 
preparations were completed for the C. M. T. C. Camp at Del Monte to be 
opened on July Ist. 
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Regimental Notes 12th Cavalry (Less 2d Squadron), 
Fort Brown, Texas 
ts pret General William Lassiter, Corps Area Commander, Eighth 
Corps Area, inspected the 12th Cavalry (less 2d Squadron), and 
troops and activities at Fort Brown, Texas, on January 17 and 18, 1929, 
as a part of his tour of the border posts shortly after his assumption of 
command of the Corps Area. 

In his inspection of the Fort Brown troops, General Lassiter was 
accompanied by Generals Gabriel Cervera and Jesus Garcia Gutierrez, 
of the Mexican Garrison of Matamoros, Mexico. 

While at Fort Brown, General Lassiter visited the historic old town 
of Point Isabel, on the coast near Brownsville. A reception and dance 
in compliment to the Corps Area Commander was held at the Officers’ 
Club, on the evening of January 18. 

The Chief of Cavalry, Major General Herbert B. Crosby, inspected 
the 12th Cavalry (less 2d Squadron), on March 23, 1929, and was honored 
with a reception and dance on the evening of that date at the Offi- 
cers’ Club. 
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A complete change in the training plans of the regiment was occa- 
sioned by the outbreak of the revolution in Mexico on March 3, 1929. 
Two troops were on the verge of departure for Fort Ringgold for target 
practice at the time of the outbreak. Other troops were to be assembled 
at Fort Ringgold about the 1st of April for combined maneuvers with the 
2d Squadron, preparatory to the annual Tactical Inspection by the Corps 


View of Fort Brown 


Area Commander. Orders were revoked and troops held in readiness at 
Fort Brown for instant field service. Taumalipas, Mexico, opposite the 
sector assigned to the 12th Cavalry, however, remained quiet throughout 
the disturbance and no movements of troops of the regiment were in- 
volved. In consequence troops were enabled to complete their pistol 
practice dismounted, and mounted pistol and saber practice, in the vicin- 
ity of Fort Brown. Also the Machine Gun Troop completed its annual 
target practice with the machine gun and 37 mm. guns as well. 

Headquarters Troop and Troop B have just completed their rifle 
practice at Fort Ringgold, while Troop A is still on the rifle range. 

The regiment was saddened by the death of the Regimental Com- 
mander, Colonel William T. Johnston, 12th Cavalry, which occurred at 
Fort Brown on June 7, 1929. Colonel Johnston had been in ill health 
since March, 1928, and was absent from the post under treatment and 
on sick leave from March until November 6, 1928, when he returned tc 
the post and resumed command. In spite of ill health he continued ac- 
tively to exercise command up until the 5th of June, when he suffered a 
collapse which resulted in his death on the 7th. 


Colonel Johnston was to have retired for age on July 26, 1929, and 
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his soldierly determination to remain in the service up to the last has 
been a source of inspiration to the entire command. 

Colonel Johnston accomplished much for the regiment and for Fort 
Brown during his tour of duty, from October, 1925, to June 7, 1929. The 
regiment has progressed in every form of training and upon the ocea- 
sion of the last tactical inspection of the regiment by the Corps Area 
Commander, while under his command, was commended highly 

During his regime of command at Fort Brown, he has made of the 
post a beauty spot that has aroused the admiration and won the praise 
of all who have viewed it. Stately rows of palms, ebonies, huisaches and 
every variety of citrus tree border the drives and lawns of the post, and 
all quarters are surrounded by flowers, practically the entire year. Sit- 
uated almost in the heart of Brownsville, the post serves as a wonderful 
park for the people of the city and daily, hundreds enjoy drives through 
its artistically laid out grounds. Colonel Johnston has left behind him 
in the beauty of the post, a monument to his memory which will endure 
in the years to come. 


a Oo- — —_____. 





Fort Ringgold Notes 


OTH the Corps Area Commander’s and the Regimental Commander’s 

tactical inspections of the 12th Cavalry, scheduled to be made at this 

Post in April were postponed, due to the unsettled conditions in Mexico 

and the undesirability of moving the Fort Brown Troops to this station 
at that time. 

The tactical inspection of the 2d Squadron, however, was made and 
proved to be very satisfactory. 

The months of April and May were utilized for preliminary firing 
and record qualification in pistol dismounted and pistol mounted and 
saber. Very satisfactory percentages were made by each troop, con- 
sidering the number of recruits who had joined since the last target sea- 
son and fired each of the courses. 

The garrison has been temporarily increased the last two months by 
the presence of Headquarters Troop, Troop A, and Troop B, 12th Cav- 
alry, at this post for the annual target practice. The first two units 
named have already completed their practice and have returned to Fort 
Brown, Texas. Troop A will return to Fort Brown on or about June 21st. 
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Thirteenth Cavalry Notes 
N May Ist the regiment celebrated the 28th anniversary of its or- 
ganization. The principal feature of the day was the presentation 
of recruits, who had joined the regiment during the past year. At this 
ceremony the regiment was formed, dismounted in a hollow square with 
the older service men, facing each other, on two sides of the square and 
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with the standards, officers, and band on the third side. Men joining the 
regiment during the past year were assembled on the fourth side of: the 
square. Upon signal from the regimental commander, these new men 
were marched forward and the entire regiment repeated the oath of 
enlistment with the following additional declaration: ‘‘I further pledge 
myself to uphold the high honor of my regiment and to maintain its 
honor faithfully and loyally.’’ The regimental commander, Colonel 
Aubrey Lippincott, then addressed the regiment, reviewing briefly its 
history, and bid farewell to the regiment as a collective body. As soon 
as Colonel Lippincott had concluded his remarks, Peanuts, an old regi- 
mental horse, was led forward, and Regimental Sergeant Major James A. 
Grady gave a short history of Peanuts, who had been with the regiment 
for eighteen years. This animal participated with the regiment in the 
Punitive Expedition into Mexico in 1916 and served with usefulness in 
the skirmish at Parrall. At Parrall, Peanuts was ridden by First Ser- 
geant Peter Finger, Troop K, 13th Cavalry, a hostile bullet piercing his 
bridle reins. 

On May 11th Colonel Aubrey Lippincott relinquished command of 
the regiment, departing upon leave prior to assuming the duties of 
Chief of Staff of the Panama Canal Department, the command of the 
regiment passing the same date to Lieut. Col. W. W. Overton. Before 
Colonel Lippincott left, the officers of the regiment presented him with 
a sterling silver cigar box upon the cover of which was engraved the 
signatures of all the officers serving with the 13th Cavalry. Upon the 
regimental commander’s departure by automobile, the regiment was drawn 
up along his route, being paraded at intervals to the limits of the 
reservation. The regiment laments the departure of a highly appraised, 
harmonious leader. Colonel W. S. Grant is expected to assume command 
of the regiment on September 20th. 

May 20th the regiment left Fort Riley on a six days’ practice march. 
Camps were established at White City, Woodbine, Chapman, Fort Riley 
Target Range, and Milford. Total distance traveled about ninety-two 
miles. Attached to the regiment for the first four days were thirty mem- 
bers of the National Guard and Reserve Troops Officers’ Class who are 
now attending the Cavalry School. These officers were divided among 
the various troops, where they functioned as troop officers. A general 
tactical situation was drawn up and each day during the march special 
situations were announced calling for different dispositions. The exer- 
cises included an advance guard, flank guard, rear guard, and delaying 
action and withdrawal, on successive days. For the final phase, in 
which the regiment was deployed on the reservation, the National Guard 
and Reserve Officers were given actual command of troops, from regi- 
mental to platoon commanders, with the regular army officers acting as 
umpires. The band accompanied the command by truck, and added to 
the enjoyment of the march by playing on the arrival of troops at camp. 
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It also gave concerts during the afternoon and evening, either at camp 
or at communities in vicinity of camp, where their music was enthusiastic- 
ally received by their audiences. The regimental baseball team had no 
difficulty in winning such games as were scheduled with local teams. 
Many visitors came to observe the camps or to visit friends, and at one 
town a dance for the soldiers was arranged. The march was suitably 
terminated by an inspection of the regiment by the Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral Charles P. Summerall, and the Cavalry School Commandant, Brig- 
adier General Charles J. Symmonds, just prior to breaking camp at its 
last site. During the visit General Summerall favored the assembled 
troops with a stirring address, for which he is so well qualified. The 
regimental officers, attached officers, and older enlisted men acclaimed the 
march as one of the most successful ever taken in their experience. 

Animals finished the march sleek and fat, apparently in as good or 
better flesh at the termination of the march than at the start. This is the 
first regimental march in which all pack animals were equipped with the 
Phillip’s Pack Saddle. The packs proved entirely satisfactory and very 
easy to care for. 

The third and final horse show, sponsored by the enlisted men of 
the regiment, was held in the West Riding Hall on March 21, 1929. 
Troop A, Captain Guy D. Thompson, commanding, continued its win- 
ning stride, increasing its total points to fifty-four out of a possible 
135. On May 9th Troop A was presented with a handsome cup donated 
by the enlisted personnel of the regiment. It is the unanimous opinion 
of the regiment that this series of horse shows did much to further 
good horsemanship. Plans are already being instituted for a series of 
regimental horse shows for next season, promoted exclusively by the 
enlisted men of the 13th Cavalry. 
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Fourteenth Cavalry Notes (Less 1st Squadron) 
INCE the last publication of THe Cavatry JourNnat, Colonel Edgar 

A. Sirmyer, commanding the regiment has been very busy directing 
the many activities of the regiment, which included the spring training 
in preparation for the annual inspection by Brigadier General Hamilton 
S. Hawkins, on June Ist and 3d. 

General Hawkins, arrived at the post on May 31st, and was the 
guest of Colonel Sirmyer, during his stay, which seemed terribly short 
to all the officers and men of the garrison. The General complimented 
the Commanding Officer on the training and high state of efficiency of 
the regiment. 

On April 24th, the 14th Cavalry, 18th Field Artillery and 17th In- 
fantry, staged a Military Pageant at the Des Moines Coliseum, in the 
city of Des Moines, which was was made into a riding hall for the ocea- 
sion. The program consisted of Monkey Drill, Rough Riding, Musical 
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Drill, A Bridleless Squad, Infantry Drill, Band Concert and Artillery 
Drill. There were two performances, which were attended by nearly three 
thousand people. Colonel Sirmyer has received many compliments for 
the excellent exhibition and has received many invitations to visit the 
nearby towns for a repetition of the exhibition. 

The 2d Squadron, plus Headquarters troop, will march to Camp 
Dodge, Iowa, under Major John D. Kelly, 14th Cavalry, for the annual 
target practice. The troops will be away from the post for one month, 
and during their absence the post will be garrisoned by the 17th In- 
fantry. 

Lieutenant Colonel W. F. H. Godson, 14th Cavalry, was on May 
11th, promoted to the grade of colonel. The following officers, have been 
transferred from the regiment since April lst: Captain W. F. Saportas, 
to The Overseas Discharge and Replacement Detachment; Captain Paul 
L. Singer, transferred to Infantry; Lieutenant B. E. Shirley, to the 1st 
Cavalry Division; Lieutenant Harold Engerude, detailed to the Signal 
Corps. Captain John H. Maher, 14th Cavalry, will leave on July 1st, 
for Roswell, New Mexico, where he will act as P. M. S. & T. for the 
Cavalry Section of the New Mexico Military Institute. Captain Buckner 
M. Creel, has been appointed Regimental Adjutant, in place of Captain 
Singer. Lieutenant Fred C. Thomas, 14th Cavalry, has received a Silver 
Star Citation from the Adjutant General of the Army for bravery while 
overseas with the Second Cavalry during the World War. 

First Sergeant Daniel Doyle, 14th Cavalry, has been placed on the 
retired list after more than thirty years’ service. Sergeant Doyle, re- 
tires with the grade of Warrant Officer, he having served as a Captain 
during the World War. It is with regret that Sergeant Doyle is leaving 
the service. He has a record as a cavalryman that anyone could be well 
proud of. Sergeant Doyle, expects to take a well earned vacation and 
then settle down in Tennessee. 

The 14th Cavalry Band, surprised the garrison, when they turned out 
in their new ‘‘Blues’’ at the reception tendered Brigadier General Hamil- 
ton 8. Hawkins, by Colonel and Mrs. Sirmyer, on Sunday June 2d. 
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First Squadron, Fourteenth Cavalry 
apse active summer training season is here, and the squadron 
is working hard to furnish the equipment, trained personnel, and 
demonstration squads to train the various units of the Organized Re- 
serves, and R. O. T. C. as well as some two hundred and fifty C. M. T. 
students who will report for cavalry training. 

High percentages of qualification were obtained by the troops with 
both the rifle and pistol during the past season. The results may be 
attributed largely to the daily indoor practice engaged in during the 
winter months. In each troop, four caliber .45 pistols were equipped 
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with sub-caliber barrels which accommodate the .22 long-rifle ammuni- 
tion thereby making it possible to use them on the indoor ranges. 

At present, in addition to their routine garrison duties the troops 
are busy in preparation for an active horse show season. The Fort 
Sheridan Horse Show is scheduled for July 12th and 138th; exhibition 
cavalry squads are also to take part in the Onwentsia, Wheaton, Ocono- 
mowoe, Milwaukee, and other shows in which troop and private mounts 
will be entered in the Hunter and Jumper Classes. 

Polo has been under a handicap at Fort Sheridan for several years 
due largely to the fact that no suitable field has been available, making 
it necessary to confine activities to indoor polo. A polo stable has been 
organized recently, two fields are being conditioned, daily practice and 
training of ponies is being engaged in, and with local civilian clubs, 
Onwentsia particularly cooperating in making their own facilities avail- 
able, polo at Fort Sheridan will soon be in full swing. 
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Notes from West Point 

HE twenty-three cavalry officers stationed at West Point met, at the 

invitation of Lieutenant Colonel Richardson, early in March, and 
informally organized themselves for purposes of professional study and 
advancement. Captain F. L. Carr addressed the first regular meeting, 
discussing Saumur, of which he is a graduate. Major T. K. Brown told 
of his experiences as a lieutenant in Mexico, at the next meeting. Major 
Groninger related his Mexican experiences at the last meeting for this 
year. 

Another feature of the meetings which has been of great interest to 
the officers, has been information from the Office of the Chief of Cavalry, 
and from the Cavalry School, obtained by Lieutenant Colonel Richardson 
and Major Brown. The Chief expressed his interest in the informal or- 
ganization of the officers stationed at West Point. 

The evening of May 11 was marked by a local horse show, given 
under the auspices of the West Point Horse Show Association. 

The Cavalry Detachment has almost completed its new swimming 
pool, and looks forward to making full use of it, during the hot days of 
the summer. The. Cavalry Detachment celebrated its organization day 
this year, with a dinner and dance in the barracks, which were beauti- 
fully decorated for the occasion. Among the guests invited were Major 
General Smith, the Superintendent, and the Commandant of Cadets, 
Lieutenant Colonel Richardson. 

The departure of the old detail, and the arrival of the new will 
make several changes among the cavalry officers on duty at West Point. 
Major Caperton goes to Leavenworth. Captain C. C. Smith has reported 
for duty in the Department of Philosophy, and Captain R. C. Winchester 
is on temporary duty here, in charge of the Horse Show Team horses. 
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First Squadron, 103d Cavalry Notes 
UE to the reorganization of the Regiment, the 103d Cavalry has lost 
three of its units—the two Squadron Detachments and the Service 
Troop. Lieutenant James 8. Williams, who commanded the First Squadron 
Detachment, and Lieutenant R. C. Heberton, Supply Officer, have been 
transferred to Troop I with Lieutenant Williams in command. Second 
Lieutenant George C. Scholl, of Service Troop, was transferred to Troop C. 

On May 22d, there was a Regimental Review at which time the Regi- 
mental Fouragiere was awarded to Major Harry E. Ungerleider, com- 
manding the Medical Detachment, and Captain J. F. Neill, Jr., com- 
manding Troop B, in recognition of the high standing of their units since 
the last camp. The review was followed by boxing matches in which 
there were many lively competitions. Troop A won the most points and 
was awarded the cup. 

The showing of the First Squadron at Inspection was gratifying— 
all three troops and the Squadron Headquarters received a rating of 
‘*Very Satisfactory.’’ 

The Squadron was well represented at the Annual Spring Meet of 
the Four Horsemen Riding Club, on May 11th. Captain Kirk Swing, of 
Troop A, won first and second places in the Officers’ Class and Major 
Edward Hoopes won third. The first three places in the Troopers’ Class 
were won by Private Robert E. O’Brien, Private Walter Kean, and Cor- 
poral Reed, respectively, all members of Troop A. 

Each troop in the Squadron is now making two overnight hikes to 
the Second Troop Farm, which is owned by the Civil Organization of 
Troop B. The Farm has excellent facilities for mounted sabre and pistol 
instructions as well as ranges for dismounted firing and the time there 
is occupied in valuable instruction. 
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66th Cavalry Division Notes 

HE 1928-1929 Inactive Duty Training has been most satisfactory. 

The officers of the Division have shown great interest in the corre- 
spondence courses and the results obtained are most gratifying. The 
large attendance at the conference classes in Kansas City and Des Moines 
indicates that the officers of the Division are making sincere efforts to 
raise the standard of their professional qualifications. The equitation 
classes sponsored by the Division in Kansas City, Des Moines and Omaha, 
and held at Fort Leavenworth, Fort Des Moines, and Fort Omaha. 
through the courtesy of the Commanding Officers at those places, have 
been a great success and a decided factor in boosting morale. Between 
twenty and thirty officers attend these classes at each of the above named 
places, turning out once a week for from one to two hours’ instruction 

Five officers from the 321st Cavalry and five from the 322d Cavalry 
have been ordered to Fort Des Moines to assist in the training of the 
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cavalry students at C. M. T. Camps to be held during July. These officers 
are receiving special preparatory training in their duties as instructors, 
and should be well qualified to perform this important work by the time 
the camp opens. 

In addition to the officers detailed as C. M. T. C. instructors, a num- 
ber of officers have taken Regular Army training at Fort Meade, Fort 
Logan and Fort Riley. 

Division Headquarters, Special Troops, the 321st Cavalry, Battery 
C, 466th F. A. Battalion (Horse), Co. C, 406th Engineer Combat Bat- 
talion, Mounted, have been ordered to camp, and appromixately sixty 
officers from the above named units, will receive active duty training at 
Fort Riley, July 7 to 20. Many more applications for this duty have 
been received, and it is to be regretted that there are not sufficient funds 
available to train all those Reserve Officers who desire to attend. 
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305th Cavalry (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

N April 6th, 1929, the regiment participated in the Army Day 

Parade, Philadelphia, Pa. Horses loaned through the kindness of 
Colonel Irvin L. Hunt, Q. M. C., permitted the regiment to parade 
mounted. The regimental commander, Colonel William Innes Forbes, re- 
ceived many compliments on the fine appearance of the regiment and on 
the large number of officers who participated in the parade. 

On April 17th, 1929, the regiment conducted its Regimental Day 
Celebration. Throughout the day a large number of the regimental offi- 
cers paid their respects to the regimental commander at regimental head- 
quarters. At 6:15 Pp. m., two exhibition rides were given by the equita- 
tion class in the First City Troop Armory. Eighteen members of the ad- 
vance section of the class led by Captain L. C. Bell gave the first ride 
which was followed by one given by the basic section led by First Ser- 
geant Thomas Foster. Jumping without reins or stirrups was particu- 
larly good. Both rides were great successes. The distinguished guests 
viewed the rides from the baleony of the armory. 

Following the rides the regimental dinner was held at the Racquet 
Club. Colonel John C. Groome, President of the 305th Cavalry Associa- 
tion, presided. Colonel Forbes reviewed the activities and accomplishments 
of the officers and men of the regiment during the past year. He stressed 
especially the fine spirit shown by those members who have participated 
in ali activities. The committee having charge of the dinner arrange- 
ments, entertainment, and decorations consisted of Captains Bell, Brodgen, 
Livingston, Rutan and Young, and Lieutenants Franklin and Ogelsby. 
It did fine work. 


A team of the regiment composed of Major Thompson and Lieu- 
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tenants Mitchell, Town and Stradley took part in the Philadelphia Indoor 
Horse Show held at the 103rd Cavalry Armory, on May Ist to 4th, in- 
elusive. The team was entered in all the military and jumping events 
and won two blue ribbons and prizes and two red, one yellow and three 
white ribbons, a total of eight places. This is felt to be most satisfactory 
as the horses were green and were entered for the first time in the show 
ring. Lieutenant Mitchell’s work is worthy of especial mention as he 
took first place in the Green Hunter Class, second place in the Handy 
tunter Class and fourth place in the Officers’ Charger Class. 


On May 10th and 11th, 1929, a regimental team composed of Lieu- 
tenants Mitchell, Town and Stradley, won in the Four Horsemen Club 
Show held at Ridley Park, one blue, two red, two yellow and two white 
ribbons. Lieutenant Town won second place in the broad jump. He gave 
a fine exhibition of horsemanship. 


To school and train the horses entered in the two shows Captain 
Brogden and Lieutenant Stradley devoted two hours each day during 
the months of Mareh and April. Great credit is due these two officers 
for the results attained by their mounts. 
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306th Cavalry (Baltimore, Md.) 
HIS regiment will go to Fort Myer, Virginia, for its fourteen days 
active duty training during the period August 11th to August 14th 
under command of Colonel John Philip Hill. 


Orders have been issued so far directing the following officers to 
report to Fort Myer for training: Colonel John Philip Hill, Lt. Col. 
Matthew F. James, Major John W. Noble, Capt. James H. Dunham 
(Chap.), Capt. Henry P. Ames, Capt. Geary F. Eppley, Capt. Edward 
B. Harry, Capt. Ora Overholser, 1st. Lt. Forest F. Bartl, 1st Lt. Albert 
J. MeCurdy, Ist Lt. Frank B. McKee, 1st Lt. Albert L. Sanders, 1st Lt. 
Walter W. Woodruff, 2nd Lt. Robert B. Curtiss, 2nd Lt. Walter B. 
Gleason, 2nd Lt. William A. Hazlett, 2nd Lt. George E. Monk, 2nd Lt. 
Robert T. Norman, 2nd Lt. Royal A. Wray. 


The following named have been ordered attached to the 306th 
Cavalry for this active duty training period: Capt. Harry D. Murray, 
153rd Machine Gun Squadron; Ist Lt. Samuel Glazier, 153rd Machine 
Gun Squadron; Ist Lt. Vernon J. Blondell, 153rd Cavalry Brigade Head- 
quarters; lst Lt. R. Earle Lafferty, 153rd Cavalry Brigade Headquarters. 

Authority has also been granted the following enlisted reservists to 
attend camp with the regiment: Sergeant Laurie F. Hess, Tr. G., Ser- 
geant Richard A. Myers, Tr. A., Sergeant Ernest J. St. Jacques, Service 
Troop, Corporal Edwin B. Albough, Tr. F., Corporal Joseph W. Clautice, 
Tr. B., Corporal Loren B. Pope, Tr. G., Corporal Lathrop E. Smith, Tr. E. 
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CAVALRY ACTIVITIES 


307th Cavalry (Richmond, Va.) 

HE officers of the regiment are showing unusual interest in the 

annual encampment of the regiment to be held at Fort Myer, Va., 
from August 11th to 24th, inclusive. A fair number of applications to 
attend camp have been received. The regiment will undoubtedly be well 
represented. The officers of the regiment feel fully qualified to uphold 
the regimental standard of efficiency as they have just completed an 
unusually profitable inactive training season. 
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154th Machine Gun Squadron (Norfolk, Va.) 
N accordance with the latest Tables of Organization for the Cavalry 
Division the 154th Machine Gun Squadron, Major James R. Mullen, 
commanding, was disbanded on June 30, 1929, and was reorganized on 
July 1, 1929, to form 3rd Squadron, Major James R. Mullen, commanding, 
and the Machine Gun Troop, Captain William F. Nimmo, commanding, 
of the 307th Cavalry. 
The officers of the squadron are looking forward with much pleasure 
to training with the 307th Cavalry and several of them expect to be at 
Fort Myer, Va., for the active duty training period in August. 
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308th Cavalry (Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

URING the inactive duty training period between March 1 and June 

30, 1929, officers of the regiment ordered to active duty this summer 
as instructors at the Citizens’ Military Training Camp, Fort Myer, Vir- 
ginia, have been given much practical instruction. Fifteen pericds of 
such instruction were scheduled during June, 1929. 

Sixty-six subcourses in the prescribed correspondence school work 
had been completed on May 15, 1929, by personnel of the regiment. Con- 
ferences in tactical subjects and practical work in horsemanship and 
small arms practice were conducted. 

The regiment paraded, mounted, with the Veteran Hospital Unit 
in the Memorial Day Parade, Aspinwall, Pa., on May 30, 1929. 

The 308th Cavalry Association has recently been formed. Its object 
is to assist the development of the regiment and to foster its esprit de 
corps. Membership in the U. S. Cavalry Association is a requisite to good 
standing in the regimental association. 
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315th Cavalry (Providence, R. I., and Boston) 
UR equitation classes, map problems, and map maneuvers are over 
until fall. The latest Cavalry School problems were used in the inac- 
tive instruction, and a large part of the instruction was done by Reserve 
officers. The attendance at Boston and Providence meetings has been very 
satisfactory. We have led the other regiments in Artillery Group in 
correspondence school work. 
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The inactive season was officially closed by a dinner in Boston and 
one in Providence. The Norwich and Massachusetts ‘‘Aggie’’ boys vied 
with each other in songs and in toasts. Moving pictures were shown of 
the regiment on former occasions, recent hunts with the Jacob Hill hounds, 
and a picture of the Italian Cavalry School. 

On Memorial Day members of the regiment attended the dedication 
of a flagpole in Oakland Cemetery in honor of the memory of the late 
Chaplin George E. Hathaway of this regiment. 

In August this summer the regiment goes to Fort Ethan Allen for 
fourteen days’ active training. After three days at the post we go on a 
ten-day march through northern Vermont. Pistol practice, animal man- 
agement, and terrain exercises will be emphasized during the active 
training. 

The strength of the regiment at this time is 170 officers and 33 
enlisted men. The personnel consists of many of the older officers of 
Mexican Border and World War experience, and a great many younger 
officers who are graduates from Norwich University and Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. The enlisted men include non-commissioned officers 
of experience and graduates of the C. M. T. C. The Second Squadron is 
in Boston and vicinity, and the First Squadron and Regimental Head- 
quarters in Providence. Captain Vance Batchelor, DOL., is the executive 
officer. 
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462nd Field Artillery 

E cannot escape the observation that too much serious instruction 

in conference periods of the inactive season tends to retard progress 
towards the accomplishment of our mission. To elucidate, experience 
shows us that, other things being equal, the more effort required of our 
officer at this conference, the less likely he is to attend the next. Lack 
of attendance results in a loose organization,and low attendance at camp, 
where the important training of the year is given. 

So it has appeared desirable this winter to give first consideration 
to expanding the organization to accord with the new tables and to solidi- 
fying the new regiment through methods familiar to its members as civil- 
ians. Only so much technical instruction was given at conferences as the 
traffic would bear, reliance being had on correspondence school courses 
for theory and on the prospect of large attendance at camp for practice. 

Following out this idea, we have had dinners at the Maryland Club, 
the Southern Hotel, and the Baltimore Athletic Club. Among the speakers 
who have honored us were the Corps Area Commander, the Corps Area 
Chief of Staff, the Chief of Staff of the 62nd Cavalry Division, and 
Captain Dudley W. Knox, U. S. N. (retired). Attendance and interest 





have been excellent. 
Of course, ‘‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating’’, but we are 
rather optimistic about the number who will attend camp. 
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"Sound Off!” Collected by Edward Arthur Dolph. 620 pp. Illustrated. Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation, New York. $7.50. 
Reviewed by Winifred Cullum 
If you are not a congenial, amiable sort of person who loves his fellowman this 
book is not for you. On the other hand, if you’ve sung, in camp or town, wherever 
you found a classmate or a friend, the old, old songs and the newer ones you’ll 
find a treasure trove in ‘‘Sound Off!’’ 










I have been unable to think of any song not included in this comprehensive 
volume—though of course it would be difficult to collect them all, I suppose. 
Haven’t you agonised through an evening, having the party complete!y spoiled for 
you because you could not remember certain words of a song, or the tune perhaps, 
when every one wanted to sing it? Cheer up! You won’t have to live through that 
again. It’s all here, in black and white, and many, many more whose echoes have 
reverberated through the hearts of men since time immemorial. Though the words 
may be a bit different the fundamental harmonies are there, stirring our pulses as 
they did those of our soldier grandfathers before us. 

Another name for the book might be ‘‘ Army Sagas’’ because it is so full of the 
history of our country’s struggles. An apt song gives often a clearer picture of 
camp life than the most voluminous biography because in the song we have the 
spirit and not merely the letter. 

Singing and soldiering always go together: 



















*‘Tt’s a way we have in the army, 
It’s a way we have in the army, 
It’s a way we have in the army 

To drive dull care away.’’ 












Personally, I believe that ‘‘Sound Off!’’ would contribute more to the success of 
any party than any one of the rules set down by Emily Post for perfect behavior. 









In My Opinion. Edited by Major W. E. Lyon. 308 pp. TIllustrated. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York. $7.50. 





No horse lover could pick up ‘‘In My Opinion’’ without being pleasantly disposed 
towards the contents of a book so delightfully and profusely illustrated. The color 
plates are lovely. The many photographs of famous horses are like pictures of well- 
known persons; those we do not know we know of, at least. The line drawings to 
illustrate points of conformation, training, jumping, polo and bitting are character- 
istic. For we have observed that where men are foregathered talking horse sooner 
or later pencil and pad must be brought out to prove one’s point when words fail 
of their usual convineingness. There is nothing that makes us feel more sure that a 
horse book is going to be theroughly worth while than plenty of intelligently chosen 
pictures. 












Another excellent idea, and an unusual one, was choosing experts to write the 
chapters in their particular fields. A man who lives and dreams hunters all his life 
is less keenly interested in polo ponies. And those of us who have definite ideas 
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about polo ponies are keen critics of any one’s opinion who does not specialize in 


polo. With these points established in the book’s favor what else do we find? 

Literally everything! From the History of the Horse, Training and Conforma- 
tion of Race Horces, Buying and Training of Hunters, Polo Ponies, Training and 
Showing of Children’s Ponies, the Circus Horse, to Hints to Young Judges: every- 
thing, to repeat. No phase of the Horse, or man’s activity with him has been 
omitted. It is a regular horse almanac for reference and fu’l of delightful surprises. 
We know of no other book at all like it. 

Young poio players will find Lord Wodehouse’s article worth reading and 
re-reading. There is no clearer, more concise analysis of the different strokes. He 
gives you a conception of the game that would take a new player years to acquire 
on his own. Interchanging positions, the newer polo, is one of the most important 
things he brings out. 

You will not find anywhere a more varied or completely worth while book to 
add to the horse part of your library. 


Lion.—African Adventure with the King of Beasts. By Martin Jounson. 281 
pp. Illustrations and Map. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York—London. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Major Kenna Eastham, Cavalry 

For those who enjoyed Martin Johnson’s Safari of last year, an even more de- 
lightful story of adventure in the jungles of Africa is to be found in Lion, his latest 
book. Lion is a companion book to Safari. It is about lions and about adventures 
with lions. 

The author and his wife, Osa, went down into Tanganyika with a supporting 
party of native porters to live for many months with the lions. They established a 
camp in the valley where lions were seen daily. Roars from wild beasts hunting for 
food were heard throughout the nights. They put out carcasses of dead zebras to 
attract the lions, and at night visited these spots and made the greatest series of lion 
flashlight pictures ever produced. At one time they were among a group of fourteen 
of these ‘‘Kings of Beasts’’. When the lion charged the photographer an accurate 
aim and quick fire were the only means of saving human life. Mrs. Johnson usually 
did the necessary shooting while Mr. Johnson cranked the camera. 

Although Mr. Johnson had had twenty years in the wilds of Borneo, India, Java 
and Africa before he made this last visit to Africa, he states, ‘‘I did not know what 
adventure was until I began to investigate lions’’. Thrills, narrow escapes and action 
characterize this volume. 

The illustrations, sixty-three in number, are magnificent. The animal pictures are 
taken from among those reputed to be the finest this famous author and photographer 
has ever made. Even without illustrations the book would be a thrilling story of ad- 
venture. With them, it is rendered superbly entertaining and will be a rare prize on 
the shelves of many libraries. 

The lovers of wild animals, of big hunting, of out-door life, of gorgeous 
pictures of wild animal life, or of thrilling stories of adventure need but examine 
between the covers of this book to find an honest and vividly narrated experience to 
their liking. 
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ITALIAN SADDLE 


Best Grade $39.50 f.o.b. Milan 


NO DUTY to pay on saddles under $40 | 











A. PARIANI 


VIA FILODRAMMATICI 6, MILAN, ITALY 


We supply officers of the Italian Army 
and foreign officers in Italy and abroad 


A. Pariani 
Via Filodrammatici 6 
Milan, Italy 


Please send me postpaid your illustrated catalogue of fine saddlery. 


NAME (Print) 


ADDRESS 
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Boots Must Be Worn 
--and Taken Off! 





An Observation ..... 


The boot, more than any other article of dress, sets off the attire of the 
horseman. But it is not an easy thing to find a boot that is both smart and 
comfortable. Just as you can tell at a glance the Thoroughbred horse from an 
Arab or Irish, so you ean see in what country a pair of boots has been made, 
for the art of making boots is known in fewer countries than there are jingers 
on one hand. In Italy wonderful work has always been done with leather and 
the officers there are well booted. 


and a suggestion 


In my practice of the art of bootmaking I have discovered a very simple 
method for removing boots when an officer is in the field, in camp, on maneuvers 
or traveling—in places where he has not the assistance of a bootjack, that most 
difficult of all things to pack. 


Just take a belt, a piece of rope, a stirrup strap, or anything similar that 
may be available, and twist it around the lower part of the boot (Figure 1). 
Rest the free foot on the strap (Figure 2) and straighten the leg so that the 
belt clings firmly to the back of the boot, relieves the pressure on the front 
of the instep and allows the leg to be withdrawn (Figure 3). In this way you 
can remove a boot, no matter how tight it may be. 


TRY IT! 

















BOOT MANUFACTURER 
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By appointment to the 
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ROMA (21) 
S VIA SOMMACAMPAGNA, 3 
Cable Address 


Manifattura Ferrini-Roma 


Measure in centimetres 


A: —Joint measure. 
| B—Instep measure. C—Heel measure. 
D—Calf measure. 


E—Top measure. 

F—Height of Boot. 

G-H—Length of the design 
of the foot (see Fig- 
ure No. 2). 











one : fig oe : 
HEN ESS “NES ee 
Pa UY By, AC: ‘ 
Royal House 
and to H. R. H. the Duke of Aosta 


Ordinary Quality Hand Made 
No. 3—Riding Boot Black Calf 


Teeather 2 50 
No. 4—Ditto Brown Calf Leather. 17.50 
No. 5—Ditto Patent Leather... 19.00 


Superior Quality Hand Made 
(and specially selected leather) 


No. 6—Riding Boot Black Calf 
Leather: $1900 


No. 7—Ditto Brown Calf Leather 20.50 
No. 8—Ditto Black Pigskin Leather 20.00 
No. 9—Ditto Brown Pigskin... 21.50 
No. i10-—Ditto Patent Leather Calf 

extra quality 2 to 24% 

m/m thick to be made 

without lining... 23.50 
Laced riding boots extra per pair. 1.50 


Price F. O. B. (packing no charge) 
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No. 


2 OF A SERIES OF TALKS ON AMMUNITION QUALITY 





Battery of Chronographs—the instruments that measure velocity 


Putting SPEED into your shot-shells 


VERY lot of smokeless powder which 

du Pont makes and the ammunition 
companies load must develop the same high 
standard of velocity. In order to insure this 
uniformity, batches of powder are taken out 
of the mills and sent to the laboratories of 
the du Pont Company, where they are sub- 
jected to ballistic tests. 

Velocity — SPEED — is measured by the 
chronograph—a marvelously precise instru- 
ment. (Illustrated above.) The shells loaded 
with the powder are fired in a standard shot- 
gun. Stretched across its muzzle is a fine 
copper wire connected with the chronograph. 
The target is also connected 


same velocity as preceding lots, thus ensur- 
ing that every shell loaded with this batch 
of powder will give uniform execution. 

When the powder is received by the am- 
munition companies, similar tests are 
repeated in their own laboratories—a double 
check for your protection. 

Du Pont powders, are used by all of the 
principal ammunition manufacturers. They 
haye selected du Pont powder because its 
ballistic qualities contribute so largely to 
the superiority of the ammunition, and the 
consequent success of its users. To main- 
tain these standards of excellence, the 

ammunition companies will 





by another electrical circuit to 
the chronograph. The time 
elapsing between the breaking 
of the wire at the muzzle of 
the gun by the shot, and the 
breaking of the circuit by the 
shot striking the target is 
registered precisely on the 





chronograph. This time is 
then translated into terms of 
velocity. 

Every lot of smokeless shot- 
gun powder must develop the 


Wires stretched across the muzzle 
to record the exact instant when 
the shot leaves the gun 


continue to load those pow- 
ders ensuring the best ammu- 
nition possible for a specified 
purpose. > 

The du Pont Company with 
its experience of 126 years and 
its present resources can sup- 
ply to ammunition companics 
the type and quality of pow- 
ders required to maintain tiie 
reputation of ammunition 
manufacturers and the con/i- 
dence of the shooters. 


REG. U, 5. paT.OFF. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, De! 


SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDER 
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© 1929, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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It is not necessary to have rad |B 
an Account at this bank to Borrow. 
Especial facilities for Army, Navy 
and Marine officers. 

THE 


MORRIS 
PLAN 





Easy to Pay 


Monthly 
Deposi 


Loan 


$120 

$180 $15.00 

$240 $20.00 

$300 $25.00 

$360 $30.00 

$540 $45.00 
$1,200 $100.00 
$6,000 $500.00 


THE MORRIS 
PLAN BANK 


Under Supervision U. S. Tre 
1408 H STREET, N. o7 




















WASHINGTON, D. C. 














aie ° 
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Leggings and Sam Browne Belts 


Made to Measure 
Mail es aw filled 





Catal 


The REVEILLE LEGGING CO. 


d on request 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 








Old timers 
don’t “shop” for 
gasoline — they 
go straight to the 


“Standard” pump. 
They know. 


Cs 


“STANDARD” 
GASOLINE 
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ARABIAN SADDLE HORSES 


Suitable for Riding, Driving, Cavalry 
With Beauty, Gentleness, Endurance 


Prizes 

Awarded 
Maynesboro 
1st, 3rd, 4th 
Stable Test 

: 5 Stable Test 
Five Days : Ist, 3d, 4th 
‘ae 4 


. Sth 


Distance 
Carried 


Continuous 
= 20 


“ 
mo 


coos 


4tl 
0 Ist, 6th 


Winning U. S. Mounted Service Cup 
Registered Gen. S, B.; Am. S. B.; Arab S. B. 
At Stud Exportable duty free For Sale 
MAYNESBORO ARABIAN STUD, Berlin, N. H., U.S. A. 


CHAS. MEURISSE 
& CO. 


POLO GOODS 


MALLETS SADDLERY 


BALLS 


MAKERS AND IMPORTERS 


Down Town Shop 


PITTSFIELD BLDG. 
55 E. Washington Street 


Factory 


4821-23 COTTAGE GROVE AVE. 
Chicago, Illinois 











RIGGS 
National Bank 


Washington, D. C. 


FOR NINETY YEARS 


THE LEADING BANK 
IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Resources over $55,000,000 





UNIFORMS 


SIGMUND 
EISNER 
COMPANY 


Red Bank, N. J. 


NEW YORK 
SHOW ROOMS 
261 Fifth Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO 
OFFICE 
451 Mission Street 
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Horevange’ Post Exchange 


Your Investments or Monthly 
Savings Accounts 


7% and 8% SPECIAL ; ATTENTION 


Resources, $8,000,000 


J. Whitney Worrick, Sales Agent, TO MAIL 
Feu ee 


SAN ANTONIO BUILDING 
’ 
i See The Cavalry School 


Box 749 San Antonio, Texas 
Information on request Fort Riley, Kansas 


ORDERS 














*SOUND OFF!” J For Good Shirts— 
dicted rota eg ggg Army A = 2 : KINGSTON MFG. CO. 


songs of the Revolution, Mexican, Civil, Indian, § 
Spanish and World Wars. The only collection of gas & S gape 639 S. Flores St., San Antonio, 
its kind. Over 600 pages. Profusely illustrated. ; z ag \ 
$7.50. Send check or money order to f f % YES Texas 
COSMOPOLITAN BOOK CORPORATION { pees : 
S7th St. at 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. “gess4° “Ask Your Post Exchange” 














wt NEW BOOKS — 


The following new books can be purchased through the Cavalry Associa- 


tion, delivered to you postage prepaid: 


SOUND OFF! Soldier songs from Yankee Doodle to Parlez Vous. Com- 
piled by Lieut. Edward Arthur Dolph; musie arranged by Lieut. Philip 
Egner; illustrated by Lieut. Lawrence Schick. A complete collection 
of songs of the American soldier through history......... 1 Blot 

IN MY OPINION. Edited by Major D. E. Lyon. Dissertations on horses 
and horsemanship by various authorities, on the History of the Horse, 
the Race-horse, the Hack, the Hunter, the Pony and miscellaneous sub- 
jects, such as Hints to Young Polo Players by Lord Wodehouse, 


Unsoundness in Wind, ete. 


FOCH SPEAKS. By Major Charles Bugnet. An intimate study of the 
great marshal by his aide. An authoritative picture of his methods of 
work and thought, in great part presented as quotations from his 
intimate conversations with the author $3.00 

FALSEHOOD IN WAR-TIME. By Arthur Ponsonby, M. P. An amazing 
collection of carefully documented lies cireulated in Great Britain, 


France, Germany, Italy and America during the Great War....................$2.00 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 
1624 H Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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THIS YEAR GO WEST VIA EL PASO 


—SEE SOMETHING NEW— 
FORT BLISS—HOME OF 1ST CAVALRY DIVISION 
BOHEMIAN JUAREZ 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, EL PASO, TEXAS 

















| —Goods of only high standards. 


—Quality that is guaranteed. 


—Prices that represent honest value. ‘ LE T OF 


—Money back if not satisfied. 

(reamertes 
Rhone | 3339 
e MISTLETOE PRODUCTS 
“Aristocrats of the Dining Table’ 

El Paso, Texas 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
_ Retail Store 


817 Texas St. El Paso, Texas 

















Loretto College and Academy 


Accredited Boarding and Day School 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 


Conducted by the Sisters of Loretto 


Location Convenient to Fort Bliss and Ideal; Climatic Conditions Unexcelled 
Austin Terrace, El Paso, Texas 


Special Terms to Army and Navy 
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UPERIO 


IN THE RED CHAIN BAGS 


Stock and Poultry Feeds 


You can make your stock and poultry pay 
bigger dividends by feeding our 


SUPERIOR FEEDS 
Try us. A test will tell 


BOB FLETCHER 
Phone Main 260 1620 Basset Ave. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 





STORAGE 
With Safety Bonded Public Warehouse 


Store With Us Before You Go 
Everything from automobiles to trea- 
sured silver and bric a brac will be safe 

Pool Car Distribution a Specialty 


here. 
Military Patronage Solicited 
Fireproof Storage Co. N 
Moving Packing Shipping 
Phone M-360 216 to 220 N. Campbell 








It’s The Height Of Fashion To 
Entertain At 


HOTEL HUSSMAN 


Beautiful Private Rooms 
or 
Bridge, Luncheon or Dinner Dance 


Special Table D’Hote Luncheon, $.75 
Dinner, $1.50 
Served Every Day in our Main 
Dining Room 


’Phone 
Frenk A. Carreaud for Appointments 











The Red Mill 


El Paso’s coolest and most pleasant 
Recreation Resort 


Fort Bliss Patronage Especially Appreciated 


JACK McDONALD, Proprietor 


Phone Main 1177 4300 Alemeda Ave. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 











THE MILMACK MUSIC CO. 


Phone M. 2298 


405 N. Mesa El Paso, Texas 


The Home of Everything Musical 


Featuring 
King Band and Orchestra Instruments 
Leedy Drums 
Banjos, Xylophones and Tympani 





Cordial 

W elcome 
awaits all army men 
in this caravansary— 
already favorably 
known to hundreds 
of officers who have 
visited us. 


Huss 


EL PASO - TEXAS 











Momsen Dunnegan Ryan Co. 


WHOLESALE HARDWARE 
PLUMBING SUPPLIES 


EI Paso, Texas Phoenix, Arizona 














El Paso Chapter 
Associated General Contractors 
of America 


ANDERSON BROTHERS 
R. E. McKEE 
J. E. MORGAN 
H. T. PONSFORD & SONS 
WARE-RAMEY CO. 


Skill Integrity Responsibility | 


El Paso, Texas 
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GUNNING-CASTEEL INC. 
DRUGGISTS 


Army patronage solicited 


EL PASO, TEXAS 





ASK YOUR POST EXCHANGE 


For 


SHANKS CARPENTERS BREAD 
AND PASTRIES 


The Gluten in our Bread is developed with a 
very High Speed Mixer 


Phone M. 142 or 1301 710 E. San Antonio St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 








Gatewa 


&l Qaso, © Jexas 


El Paso’s Newest Hotel 


BEAUTIFULLY 
FURNISHED 


Shower Baths - - $2.00—$3.00 
Tub Baths - - - $2.50—$3.50 





BIG GAME HUNTERS 
The Trophy Tells the Tale 


After a hard trip getting your trophies only the finest 
Taxidermy Can Preserve Their Natural Beauty. Our 
modeling is done by experts, giving your trophy the look 
of real life. All work guaranteed moth and dry-climate 
proot. 


McLELLAN BROS. 
TAXIDERMISTS AND FURRIERS 
309 San Francisco Street El Paso, Texas 











H. NORDWALD & CO. SUCS. 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 
Furniture and Mattresses 

"See your Dealer” 


Phone M. 1047 312 W. 2nd Street 
EI Paso, Texas 





Compliments 
RIO GRANDE OIL CO. 
Refiners of Petroleum 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 





Phoenix, Ariz. 





SCHRAMM’S 


311 Texas Street 


Grinding and Sharyening of All work guaranteed. Razor 
Clippers, Razors, Shears, blades resharpened to cut 
etc., my specialty. better than new. 


Horse and mule clippers reground and repaired 
EL PASO, TEXAS 








JOHN G. BEYS, Mgr. Phone Main 2778 


UNION BOTTLING WORKS 


High Grade Beverage 
Orange Squeeze Blue Bird Grape 
Fort Bliss trade specially solicited 


409 S. Virginia Street EI Paso, Texas 








EL PASO'S BEST 


LONGWELL’S 
FIREPROOF 


GARAGE 


FIREPROOF 
WAREHOUSE 


BAGGAGE 


TRANSFER 117 SAN FRANCISCO ST. 











P. O. Box 176 


DARBYSHIRE-HARVIE |. "and M. CO. 


FABRICATORS OF STEEL. 
Jobbers in 
BOILERS, TANKS and STEEL 
GRAY IRON FOUNDRY 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
Phone M. 690 





| 
| 
} 
i 
i 
H 
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| 205 Mills Street 
| Merchandise That Pleases At Prices That 


SEIBERLING INSURED TIRES 
Army trade specially solicited 


TIRE SALES CO. 
111 E. Missouri St. 


Main 821 EL PASO, TEXAS 








HOLDSWORTH AND PEARCE 


Jewelers 


Hussmann Hotel Bldg. 
El Paso, Texas 


Please 








Compliments of 
SWATT & COMPANY, INC. 


Wholesale Dry Goods 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
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Used Cars Used Parts 


BYARS AND COMPANY 


2411 Alameda Ave. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


Main 1379 


ITURE 


T EXAS & STORAGE 


CO. 


E. San Antonio Street 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


420-422 











Owners 
Saying 


New 
Are 


FORD 


“GLAD I WAITED” 
Tri-State Motor Co., El Paso, Texas 


VACUUM TANK 
and - 
SPEEDOMETER REPAIRS 
Stewart Warner Sales Co. 


711 Texas Street 





Main 713 | 





TODD’S SERVICE STATION 
At the Entrance to Fort Bliss 
Courtesy, Promptness, Efficiency, our motto 
Try us 


Phone, East 24 3412 Dyer St. 
El Paso, Texas 





WYOMING STREET GARAGE 
Real Honest Service 


110 WYOMING STREET 
JACK M. WILLIAMS Phone M. 1080 





Ready to Wear 


PARESIAN 


Sore MesaA 


Millinery 


Main 1943 EI Paso, Texas 








WEEKS ROOFING CO. 


General Roofing Contractors 


1510 E. Missouri St. El Paso, Texas 
PHONE MAIN 89 





Your nearest grocery 
B & C GROCERY AND MARKET 
At the Entrance to Fort Bliss 
Service and. Courtesy, Excellence 
and Prompt Deliveries 
Phone, East 636 3400 Dyer St. 
El Paso, Texas 





The Leading Printers 
of El Paso 
McMATH COMPANY 


Phones M. 507 and 508 
518-520-522 W. San Antonio Street 





Remington and Winchester Service Station 
KEYS MADE WHILE YOU WAIT 


HEX CYCLE AND GUN CO. 


WE CAN FIX IT 
F. HEX DAUGHERTY, Prop. 
Phone M. 515 
DOLL HOSPITAL 
414 E. San Antonio EL PASO, TEXAS 





Phones Main 2501 and 2502 
Compliments of 
El Paso Packing Co., Inc. 
1210 Myrtle Ave. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 





Phone Main 167 


“Say it with Flowers” 
HARTMAN FLOWER SHOP 
Fort Bliss trade specially solicited 
109 Pioneer Plaza at Oregon 
EL PASO, TEXAS 





STANTON STREET GARAGE 


Storage—W ashing—Polishing—Greasing 
Repairing 
25 cent parking, 25c 
DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 
Mexico car passes our garage 


Phone Main 74 1 
EL PASO, TEXAS 





i 
09 S. Stanton St. | 








Phone M. 1147 
Entire Top Floor Blumenthal Bldg. 


J. B. WILLIAMS 


International Business College 
Fort Bliss patronage specially appreciated 
“Education is the Foundation of Success” 
EL PASO, TEXAS 








Phone 326 
W ashing Storage 


GATEWAY SERVICE SERVICE 
Open Day and Night 


120 W. San Antonio { 


GENERAL AUTO REPAIRING GUARANTEED 


| Block from Paso Del Norte, San Antonio St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS L. A. HOKET, Prep 
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QUICK TIRE SERVICE INC. 


MESA AT MONTANA 
Main 7007 
Army Trade is especially solicited 
Distributors of 
UNITED STATES TIRES 
IN EL PASO, TEXAS 


MAYFIELD LUMBER CO. 
“Quality Materials” 
1500 Block E. San Antonio 
EL PASO, TEXAS 











HOTEL SHELDON 
In the heart of El Paso 
One of the most favorably known hotels in the 
i great southwest 
! 150 Rooms $1.50 and up 


ARMY HEADQUARTERS 
P. C. Steele, Prop. 


Another El Paso Product of Merit 
FRENCH LUXURY 
COFFEE 


Ask Your 
Post Exchange 
Always Fresh 
REPUBLIC COFFEE CQO. 
1429 Myrtle Ph. M. 445 











El Paso’s Quality Shoe Store 


GUARANTEE SHOE CoO. 
220 N. MESA 
Women’s and Children’s Shoes 
Guarantee Men’s Boot Shop 
Men’s Boots and Shoes 
208 N. MESA, EL PASO, TEXAS 


SHELTON-PAYNE ARMS CO. 


JOBBERS AND RETAILERS OF 
Fire Arms, Ammunition 
Sporting Goods, Etc. 
Phone M. 438 


317 Texas Street, El Paso, Texas 








Springs Carried and Quickly Serviced for 
All Makes of Automobiles 


Epperson & Burnett 


Phone M. 3424 619-21 E. Overland St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


PHONE M. 2163 0. T. CLARK, Manager 
SPEARS & MILLER 
ICE MANUFACTURERS 
Ready Cut Refrigerated Trucks 
Texas and Alameda Sts., El Paso, Texas 











CROMBIE & CO. 


Wholesale Fruit and Vegetables 
EL PASO, TEXAS 





PACKARD MOTOR CARS 


Six cylinder sedan, $2230, El Paso 
Eight cylinder sedan, $3750, El Paso 
CLIFTON-FITZGERALD, INC. 
810 N. Stanton Street Main 1466 











For 15 years “The Best Cleaners’’—the 
result of trained workmen and _ reliable 
management 


WILSON-MILLICAN 
Phone: Main 4400 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


Complete Building Service 
SHERROD LUMBER COMPANY 
"4 Single Stick or a Carload” 

1801 TEXAS STREET MAIN 30743075 
EL PASO, TEXAS 








BURTON LINGO CO. 
LUMBER and BUILDING MATERIALS 
41 Years in El Paso 


First and South Kansas 








MAIN 498 
RHEINHEIMER LUMBER CO. Inc. 


Piedras at Alameda Avenue 
EL PASO, TEXAS 











CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $200,000 
Rio Grande Lumber & Fuel Company 


Retailers of 
LUMBER, BUILDING MATERIALS 
AND FUEL OF ALL KINDS 


YARDS AT: El Paso, Texas; C. Juarez, Chih., Mexico; 
| Chihuahua, Chih., Mexice; San Antonio, Chih., Mexico; 
j Las Cruses, N. M. 








COAL WOOD 
We have everything for the Building 


Alamo Lumber & Coal Co. 
Main 2626 
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THOMPSON GROCERY 
Extra Fine Quality 
PHONE FOR FOOD—IT’S THE BEST WAY 
408 N. Oregon Five Points 
Phone M-2301 TWO STORES phone M-806 
The Largest Stock of Fancy Imported and Domestie Foods 


in the i. Agents for Battle Creek Health Foods 
Your Patronage is appreciated 


Compliments 
of 
Home of “Spic and Span” 
ELITE LAUNDRY CO. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 








Phone Main 1214 
We Appreciate Trade from Ft. Bliss 
WEILLER BROTHERS 


“HENRY and MARCEL” 


Clothiers and Haberdashers 
Army Uniforms Made to Order 
Complete Samples of All U. S. Army Insignias 
100 E. San Antonio St., El Paso, Tex. 


Dodge Specialists 
Expert Repairing On All Makes 


LOVE MOTOR COMPANY 


You will “LOVE” our Service 
PHONE MAIN 1448 
Fort Bliss trade especially solicited 
618 Texas Street EL PASO, TEXAS 








BECKER-KEOGH HARDWARE CO. 
409 TEXAS 
EL PASO 
Fort Bliss Trade Solicited 


TEXAS 


Phone M-909 
O. F. and Ray 


BOUTWELL 
DRY CLEANERS 


Fort Bliss trade specially solicited 
1130 Texas St. EL PASO, TEXAS 








Wrecked Bodies and Fenders Repaired 
Distributors for McKinnon Cores and Radiators 
El Paso Radiator & Lamp Co. 

L. G. KEILY, Proprietor 


Real Radiator Service 
Phone M-5611 
Fort Bliss trade solicited 
1304-6 Texas Street El Paso, Texas 


Dugan’s Motor Repair Station 


Packard, Pierce-Arrow and other high class 
motor service rendered 


Fort Bliss trade especially appreciated 
2104 Texas Street EL PASO, TEXAS 








Southwestern Plating Works 
ELECTRO PLATING 
GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, BRASS, COPPER, 
BRONZE 
Tinning, Galvanizing, Polishing, Refinishing 
Lacquering 


Fort Bliss Trade Solicited 
820 Texas Street Phone Main 5065 


Auto Electricians 


Atwater Kent Radio 
Ph. M. 322 


315 E. Mo. St. 
Western Battery & Magneto Co. 








GET VALETERIA SERVICE AT 
CLEANWELL CLEANERS 


It’s Done Right and Will Please You 
“True to the Name” 


Fort Bliss Trade a Specialty 
Phone M-1150 404-406 N. Oregon 


El Paso Fireproof Storage Co. 
Storage—Packing—Distribution 
Phone, Main 2077 DEAN R. CLARK, Manager 
1125 Texas Street EI Paso, Texas 








CRANE-O’FALLON COMPANY 
Wholesale Plumbing Supplies 
Valves, all fittings, etc. 


Phone Main 1787 210 S. Ochoa St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


NASH 
Leads the World in Motor Car Values 
New ‘400” Series 
Twin Ignition tralized Oiling System 
Houdaille ock Absorbers 
NASH-EL PASO MOTORS 
DISTRIBUTORS 


810-816 Montana El Paso, Texas 











—BUTTER-NUT BREAD— 
“For real quality 
and a Perfect bake”— 
Buy from your Exchange 


PURITY BAKING CO. 
El Paso, Texas 








ICE CREAM | 


Supreme in the Southwest 


MILK BUTTER 


MAIN 
917 


MAIN 
917 


Desert Gold Dairies, Inc., El Paso, Texas ' 
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JOSEPH CHAGRA 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
' Stalls 24 and 25, City Market, El Paso, Tex. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
Paints Varnishes Colors Oils Glass 
FORT BLISS TRADE GREATLY APPRECIATED 

Main 3080 418 N. Mesa 
EL PASO, TEXAS 








LANDER LUMBER CO. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Army Trade Solicited 


1830 Texas Street 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


PHONE M. 1998 
BOLTON’S CAFE 


404 E. San Antonio St., El Paso, Texas 
The Wisest Philosophy of All 
"Feed Yourself Right” 
Get the Best the Market Affords at Reasonable Prices 
OPEN ALL NIGHT 








WESTERN PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Successors to El Paso Printing Co. 
We make a specialty of troop menus and forms 


Prompt Service 


21-23-24 Texas Street EL PASO, TEXAS 


W. B. GLARDON, Pres. and Mgr. Phone Main 759 
Fixtures, Fans, Motors, Heating Devices, Tungsten Lamps 
Radios and Everything Electrical 
Piano Lamps, Reading Lamps, Drop Lights, ete. 


*“GLARDON’S” 
National Telegraphone & Supply Co. 


Come in and see our display 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
Fort Bliss and Beaumont trade solicited 
407 N. Mesa Ave. EL PASO, TEXAS 








OAKLAND PONTIAC 
A Car For Every Purse and Purpose 


LONE STAR MOTOR COMPANY 


720 Texas Street 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


CADILLAC LASALLE 


Phone Main 2174 Fort Bliss Trade Especially Solleited 
B. C. THORNHILL 
Florist 
“SAY IT WITH FLOWERS” 
Plants and Choice Cut Flowers for All Occasions 


412 E. San Antonio St. El Paso, Texas 








Main 1026 Satisfaction Guaranteed Main 1025 
R. L. DANIEL FURNITURE AND 
MATTRESS FACTORY 


Upholstering, Repairing, Refinishing, Household 
Goods Packed, Hauled, Shipped or Stored 
1706-08-10-12 Texas Street 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


TEL. M. 2802 
New Rio Grande Furniture Co. 
515-517 E. San Antonio St. 410-412 Myrtle Ave. 


We Exchange New Furniture For Old 
FORT BLISS TRADE ESPECIALLY SOLICITED 


EL PASO, TEXAS 














STONE MOTOR CO. 
HUDSON—ESSEX 


Sales Service 
ARMY TRADE SOLICITED 
Phone: Main 570 
608 N. Mesa Avenue 


Knight Overland Distributors 
Power—S peed—Service 
Fours and Sixes 


820 N. Mesa M. 3800 











EL PASO SASH AND’ DOOR CO. 
JOBBING DEPARTMENT 


PREMIER STANDARDIZED WOODWORK 


Mills and Laurel Sts. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


ABE SILBERG LIONEL FEINER 


SILBERG and FEINER 
ESTABLISHED AS 
“THE MENS TOGGERY” 
Phone Main 2127 
Fort Bliss trade especially solicited 
221 E. San Antonio St. El Paso, Texas 








J. R. B. ISEKREAM CO. 
Quality Supreme 
ASK YOUR POST EXCHANGE 
Phone Main 3129 
112 N. Piedras Street, El Paso, Texas 








Zork Hardware Company 
HARDWARE DISTRIBUTORS 
Fort Bliss Trade Especially Solicited 
Phone Main 1040 
309 N. El Paso Street 


EI Paso, Texas 
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201 W. San Antonio Street EL PASO, TEXAS 


M1322 


H. E. Stevener Battery and Ignition Co. 
AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICIANS 
Generators and Starter a Specialty 

ARMATURES REWOUND 


Agents for W.S.L. BATERIES Recharged 
and PHILCO Batteries Call for and Delivered and Rentals 


The Fountain Pen Store 


Schuhmann Photo Shop 
*‘Master Photo Finishers” 
Gifts for All Occassions 
Phone M 112 115 Texas St., El Paso | 














FRIGIDAIRE 
Choice of the Majority 


Cooper-Gillett Company 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


MAYO BROS. 


Dentists 
Phone M 2256 
327%, East | 
San Antonio St. 


El Paso, Texas 








The Mine and Smelter Supply 
Company 
P. O. Box 1162 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


F. B. White Typewriter Co., Inc. 


Royal Typewriters 
All makes sold, rented, repaired 
Your business appreciated 
327 N. Oregon St. El Paso, Texas 
Phone M-972 











GOLDOFT’S SHOES 
312 E. Overland St. 


Sole Agent 
WALK-OVER SHOES 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


International Commerce 
Corporation 
Operators “International Reduction Works” 
Hides, Furs, Wool 
115 Anthony Street, El Paso, Texas 








EVERYBODY’S MARKET 
H. ZLABOVSKY, Prop. 

FRESH AND CURED MEATS 
Kosher, Fresh, Smoked Meats and Delicatessen 
Fert Bliss trade specially solicited 
Telephone 2291, City Market, Stall 8 and 9 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


Harry L. Hussmann Sales Corp. 


HUSSMAN REFRIGERATORS 
and Market Equipment 


502 San Francisco St. El Paso, Texas 








CHAS. LYON CO. 
Wholesale Fruits and Produce 
700 E. Overland Street El Paso, Texas 


Fort Bliss trade specially solicited 
Phone, Main 2522 


Suits, Hats, Furnishing Goods 
FOR MEN 
Fort Bliss trade specially solicited 
THE BERG CO. 
304 E. Overland El Paso, Texas 











Elliott’s Radiator and Fender Shop 


Reliable Prompt Expert Reasonable 
Te the Fort Bliss community: This is your invitation to 
“Park These Troubles With Us” 
Tel. Main 2705 206 W. San Antonio Street 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


ALBERT MATHIAS & CO. 
El Paso, Texas 


WHOLESALE DRY GOODS 
Since 1884 








THE MILLS CONFECTIONERY 
Sodas, Candies, Confections 


Mills Building 
Fort Bliss trade specially solicited 
Phone M-523 El Paso, Texas 








MODERN MOTOR SERVICE 


El Paso’s only 
Authorized Duco Refinishing Station 
Main 283 310 Wyoming St. 
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! 4s the bakery that gives you what you want. The largest 
assortment of finest baked goods in the Southwest 
Wedding and Party orders are our specialty 


WEISMANTEL BAKERY 


! Phone, Main 1794 Cor. Montana & Piedras 
Exclusive bakers for the ‘‘Health Giving’’ 

Roman Meal Bread 
Located at Five Points, El Paso, Texas 


“Service Day and Night’’—Our Motto 
FORT BLISS PATRONAGE SPECIALLY SOLICITED 


MISSION GARAGE 
FRANK KEENE, Prop. 
Accessories, Repairing, Auto Laundry, Oil and 
Greasing 
We Use Genuine Alemite Grease 


Phone Main 797 417 Mills Street 








Chas. Rokahr Boot and Shoe Co. 


Military boots made to order our specialty 
Our Boot and Shoe Repairing and 
Altering is unsurpassed 
Established in 1887 
Phone Main 4152 413 N. Mesa Avenue 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


WE APPRECIATE 


We want you folks to know that we 
appreciate your patronage 
RENFRO-CORDELL DRUG CO. 


2 “Cut Rate” Drug Stores 
Phones M,. 178—162 El Paso, Texas 














Beauty Parlor and Barbers’ Supplies 
We Solicit Army Retail Business 
JAMES Q. BYRNE CO., INC. 


113-115 S. Oregon Street 
Phone M. 1601 El Paso, Texas 


HOME GROWERS PRODUCE CO. 
The Very Best Fresh Vegetables 
Low Cost Because We Grow Our Own 
Fort Bliss trade especially solicited 


Phone Main 2466 120-122 S. Florence St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 











We service—any type brake properly 
MAKE US PROVE IT 
Cunningham Brake Service Station 
The brake specialists 
Main 2340 


1420 Texas St. EI Paso, Texas 


J. C. O'BANION 
Our Slogan—‘‘Service’’ 
Wholesale Fruits and Vegetables 
Army trade specially solicited 
Phone Main 752 126-128-130 S. Florence St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 











POTTER FLORAL CO. 


Home Grown Flowers Cost Less and 
Last Longer 
Hotel Hussmann 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
Free delivery to Fort Bliss and Beaumont 


Phone M. 8100 


Compliments of 
KELLY & POLLARD 
Wholesale Druggists 


Phone Main 1251 313-315-317 Mills St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 








We carry the most complete line of persona) 
Engraved Christmas Cards in the southwest 


G. B. LAPOWSKI & CO. 


Complete Office Equipment, Stationery and 
Supplies 
Phone Main 1843 


109-111 Texas Street E] Paso, Texas 


THE READY-TO-EAT SHOP 


FIVE POINTS 
EL PASO TEXAS 


Fort Bliss trade specially solicited 


Lunch Room Delicatessen 

















Phone 6655 
Southwestern Sheet Metal Works 
A. JANKE & CO., Proprietors 


Manufacturers of Skylights, Cornices and 
Heavy Sheet Metal Work of All Kinds 


2008 Magoffin Avenue, El Paso, Texas 


Potted Plants 
+ ale Pas 


Cut Flowers 
Fort Bliss and B 


FIVE POINTS FLOWER SHOP 


Corner Piedras & Tularosa 
FIVE POINTS 
Members F. T. D. 





Phone Main 620 











YAFFE-ELMENDORFF HARDWARE CO. 


The business of the Artillery, 

Cavalry, Infantry, Medical Corps 

and other forces at Fort Bliss 
specially solicited 


Phone Main 1646 301 S. El Paso St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 








THE 
INTERNATIONAL BRICK CO. 
Phone Main 3796 

El Paso 
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Wear Tailor-Made Clothes by 


oy 


oF hy 


Your One Jood Tailor 


206 N. Oregon St. El Paso, Texas 


TOLTEC GARAGE CoO. . 


603 Magoffin Avenue 


Cars washed by Electricity while you wait 
Repairs made 


FORT BLISS TRADE SPECIALLY SOCILITED 
Phone M. 2266 


El Paso, Texas | 








LA INDUSTRIA AZTECA 


Largest Factory of Handwoven 
Mexican Zarapes 
in the world 
Special Designs for the Army 
518 N. Stanton St. El Paso, Texas 


CHAS. E. SPRINGER 


Phone Main 439 Fort Bliss trade especially solicited 


Representing 

Toledo Scale Company i 

McCray Refrigerator Sales Corp. | 
The Hobart Manufacturing Co. 

U. S. Slicing Machine Company 


363-365 Myrtle Avenue, El Paso, Texas 








JAKE KAUFMAN TIRE CO. 
WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
VULCANIZING AND ROAD SERVICE 
LEE of Conshohocken TIRES 


Telephone M. 2405 Fort Bliss trade especially solicited 
513 Texas Street EI Paso, Texas 


FRED J. FELDMAN CO. 
SPORTING GOODS 
KODAKS, KODAK FINISHING 


Fort Bliss trade especially solicited 
Phone M. 207 308 E. San Antonio 


EL PASO, TEXAS 








FLOWER SEED 


Special strains especially suitable for cut flowers. We 
grow flowers for the market and we know the varieties 
that are worth planting. 


PALM SEED CO. 


M-11 604 Texas Street, El Paso, Texas 








THE CHOCOLATE SHOP 


Fort Bliss trade especially solicited 
Special tables for parties. Cool and delightful. 
Lunches 


Phone Main 812 209 Texas St. 


EL PASO, TEXAS 








GEO. D. KENDALL OPTICAL CO. 


DR. R. W. EMERY, Prop. 
OCULISTS’ PRESCRIPTIONS FILLED 


LEADING OPTICIANS IN EL PASO 
FOR 25 YEARS 


107 N. Oregon Street EI Paso, Texas 








KILBOURNE FISH MARKET 
Wholesale and Retail 
Phone M. 2692 
FRESH SEAFOODS ARRIVE DAILY 
See your Post Exchange 
City Market, El Paso, Texas 


S. D. MYRES SADDLE CO. 
PREMIER WESTERN SADDLES 
POLO EQUIPMENT 
BRIDLES, BITS, SPURS, HARNESS 
and Accessories 
“The Best” 

Phone Main 1552 526 E. Overland St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 








If It’s on the Market, We Have It. If We Have It, 
It’s Fresh 


Two Stores 


FIVE POINTS PRODUCE Co. 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
GLACE AND DRIED FRUITS 


Fort Bliss trade especially solicited 
Phone Main 2267 909 North Piedras St. 
Main 639 419 N. Oregon 








CHEW GROCERY COMPANY 
Fancy Groceries and Choice Meats 
Phone, Main 2544 
Free Delivery 
Fort Bliss trade especially solicited 
3006 Alameda Avenue El Paso, Texas 








Suits Cleaned and Pressed, $1.00 
Fort Bliss trade especially solicited 


ALTA VISTA CLEANERS AND 
DYERS 
Main 1593 
1318 N. Stevens 














WHITE HOUSE BAKERY 
Telephone M. 1505 408 E. San Antonio St. 
The “finest only” in Bakery Products 
Wedding and Birthday Cakes, beautifully 


decorated, if desired, a specialty 


EL PASO, TEXAS 











Phone, Main 7900 


GRIFFIN AND MILLER 
Cleaners of Distinction 
Fort Bliss trade especially solicited 

3630 Hueco Street 
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THE GENERAL TIRE 


Goes a long way to make friends 
Distributed by 
THE GENERAL TIRE CO. 


OF EL PASO 
501 Montana 


Vulcanizing 


M. 2400 
| Road Service 


Johnston’s Pure Food Shop 
“The Cottage” 
FORY BLISS PATRONAGE SPECIALLY SOLICITED 


Phone Main 2537 108 S. El Paso Street 
EL PASO, TEXAS 








j 


Phone Main 1634 


| 
| AUTO BODY & FENDER WORKS 


JIM MARINO, Proprietor 
CARS CUT DOWN FOR SLEEPING 
Fort Bliss trade especially solicited 
1028 Texas Street, El Paso, Texas 


PHONE MAIN 14 
Schneider’s Sanitary Market 
Wholesale and Retail Butcher 
Groceries, Meats, Fish and Produce 
FORT BLISS TRADE SPECIALLY SOCILITED 
506 Mesa Ave., El Paso, Texas 








Phone, Main 309 
Fort Bliss trade especially solicited 
YOUNG’S GRINDING MACHINE 
WORKS “SERVICE” 

912 Texas Street, El Paso, Texas 

We are Cylinder Grinding Specialists 
GRIND PISTONS FIT WRIST PINS 
EVERY CAR OWNER SHOULD INSIST ON 

MICRO WET CYLINDER GRINDING 





ROWLAND J.GILCHRIST 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR 


Repairs, carpenter, plastering, brick, cement, 
painting, glazing, sand and gravel 


610 Mills Street 
Phone Main 171 EL PASO, TEXAS 








Phones Main 2100-2101-2474 


THE CANTON GROCERY CO. 
Fresh Meat, Vegetables and Fancy Fruits 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Cor. Stanton and Second Sts., El Paso, Texas 
Fort Bliss trade especially solicited 
All-day deliveries. Try us 








Empire Products Corporation 
Manufacturers of 
Quality Beverages and Candies 
Ask Your Post Exchange 
Phone Main 1533 Mills and Florence 
EL PASO, TEXAS 





We give you the best prices and deliver the goods 


STORE NUMBER ONE STORE NUMBER TWO 
209-11-13-15 S. Stanton St. Cor. Overland and Stanton 
Telephones Main 2121-3174 Telephones Main 2161-2362 


THE NEW CHINA GROCERY 
COMPANY 


EL PASO, TEXAS 
Fort Bliss trade especially solicited 











YELLOW CABS 


Phone Main 3500 


CITY SERVICE CO. 
EI Paso, Texas 





Castings Repair Work 


Structural! 
Steel & Tanks 


Brass 
Steel 


Iron 


El Paso Foundry and Machine Co. 
Phone Main 2200 1800 E. San Antonio 
EL PASO, TEXAS 











Compliments of 
Woodlawn-Whistle Bottling Co. 
Whistle—W hiz—Vess Dry 


Army trade specially solicited. Prompt deliveries. 
Phone, Main 306 800 S. Florence St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 





BiG STORE- Bic STOCK 
Making - Repairing - Exchanging 
EL PASO TRUNK FACTORY: 














BROWN HIDE COMPANY 


; El Paso, Texas; Albuquerque, New Mex.; Douglas, 
j Ariz.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Tucson, Ariz. 


Hides, Wool, Pelts, Tallow, Furs 
In business 44 years under same management 


EL PASO, TEXAS 








WANTED! 


Publications giving descriptions and _ illustra- 
tions of service uniforms of all nations of alli 
periods. 

Communicate, giving title, description of publi- 
cations and prices. 


ALLEN W. HAZELTON 
1422 North Stanley Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 





Patronize our Advertisers—Mention the Cavalry Journal 











ARMY AND NAVY 
_ INSIGNIA 





THE MARTIAL 


A Spur of Distinction For 
Military Wear 


Made solid nickel, a 
white metal, will not turn 
brassy, guaranteed 
rust proof and strong 





of 


Booklet on Request 


N.S.MEYER,: INC. 
435 East I9”St. NewYor'is. 


At Your Dealer or Post Exchange 

















Clipping and Grooming Machines 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
Operated from an Ordinary Lamp Socket, 
Powerful, Fast, Smooth and Quiet 
HANGING AND STAND TYPES 
Clips and Grooms Horses, Mules and Cattle 


Clipped and Groomed horses work, feel and 
look better. 


and cleaned cows give better and | 
cleaner milk 
Send for Price List containing comments 
from many well pleased users. ; 
GILLETTE 
Clipping Machine Co., Inc. 
129-131 West 31st St., New York, 
N. Y., Dept. C H 
40 Years Making Clipping and Grooming Machines Only © 
{ 


Clipped 








PHOENIX ASHOE 

t tN} 8 cs 
for Trotters, Pacers, Runners 
Saddle Horses, Polo Ponies 


Note High 
Inner Rim 


line of 


A_ complete 
designed 


scientifically 


shoes. 
Produced under per- 
sonal supervision of one 
of America’s greatest 
horse shoers and shoe 
designers. 

Blanks also furnished. 
Send for illustrated 
catalog. 


PHOENIX HORSE 
SHOE COMPANY 


[ f Joliet, Illinois i 








RIDING BREECHES 


Tailored to your measure, carriage paid and insured, 
in every type of cloth, Cavalry Twills, Cords, etc. 


Correct Style, 
for $17.00 to $9.00, 


Special Military Cloths, as supplied to leading Officers at most 


Forts, also other cloths for Civil Wear. 
Selections of Military 


you a perfect fitting garment. 


or Civil patterns, gladly sent to you on re- 
quest, along with our special measure charts, from which we give 


. C. SAVAGE 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
BREECHES MAKERS 
119 Donegall Street 
BELFAST IRELAND 


U. S. 








BLUE UNIFORMS 


Samples and prices on request 


D’Elia, Cochran & 


Kines, Inc. 


Mr. D’Elia, head designer of 
Meyer’s Military Shops prior to 
discontinuance of Blues, is one 
of the few designers now in 
business experienced in fitting 
all types of Army Blue Uni- 


forms. 


924 17th Street, Washington, D. C. 


Sparkling! 


ISHES and kitchenware 
with Oakite are clean and bright. 
Work is done speedily and economic- 


washed 


Write for particulars. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 186 Thames St.. New York, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials «»s Methods 


ally. 











OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS 


Riding Breeches Overcoats Serge Shirts 


GREAT SAVINGS AT 


W. BASSON, Post Tailor 
West Point, N. Y. 





AGENCY 
TEITZEL BOOTS 
MEASURES TAKEN—FIT GUARANTEED 
We Do Repairing 


PALM’S SHOE SHOP 
220 Mills Street El Paso, Texas 








Patronize our Advertisers—Mention the Cavalry Journal 
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